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Differential Contact with Extension Work in a 
New York Rural Community* 


By Lee Coleman} 


ABSTRACT 
Seven measures were used as indicators of the extent to which Extension 
was reaching the people of the community, and the differences in the extent 
to which various groups and classes were being reached. Wide differences 
in contact with Extension were found among the men in the several occupa- 
tional groups. Nonfarm people living in the open-country were the group 


least informed about Extension and least in touch with 


its work. The 


best-educated persons and those of the highest socioeconomic status were 
most often reached. Operators of large farms were more often reached than 
were small farmers. These findings are interpreted as a kind of “natural 
history” of an Extension program, in the absence of a specific plan or 
concerted effort to minimize possible differentials in effectiveness. 


Cooperative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home Economics is 
one of the oldest and most extensive 
educational programs for rural peo- 
ple. It has been operating as a Fed- 
eral-State-local program for thirty- 
five years, and the work is older than 
that in many states. It now extends 
to practically every agricultural 
county in the United States. New 
York State, in which the present 
study was made, has been one of the 
leaders in the Extension movement 
and now has one of the largest pro- 
grams, from the standpoint of per- 
sonnel and expenditures per county.' 

The Cooperative Extension Service 
is the official educational agency of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the extramural edu- 
cational agency for each state college 


*The data presented in this paper are 
from a research project of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Agricultural Experiment Station. 
This project was described in Rural Soci- 
ology, XV (March, 1950), 67-69. 

+ University of Kentucky. 

‘Ruby Green Smith, The People’s Col- 
lege: A History of the New York State 
Extension Service in Cornell University 
and the State, 1876-1948 (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1949). 


of agriculture and home economics. 
Its purpose is to “extend knowledge,” 
primarily to people not reached 
through the schools and colleges, and 
to provide a continuing program to 
follow and supplement training in the 
regular school system. Extension tries 
to translate technical information and 
research findings into everyday lan- 
guage and to get the information into 
the hands of the ordinary citizens who 
can use it. There are three main Ex- 
tension programs—agriculture, home 
economics, and 4-H Club work. At 
the local level, the work is carried on 
through County Agricultural Agents, 
County Home Demonstration Agents, 
and—in New York State—County 
4-H Club Agents.” 


*For more complete statements of the 
history, purposes, functions and organiza- 
tion of the Extension Service, see Lincoln 
David Kelsey, and Cannon Chiles Hearne, 
Cooperative Extension Work (Ithaca, N. Y.: 
Comstock Publishing Company, Inc., 1949) ; 


Clarence Beaman Smith, and Meredith 
Chester Wilson, The Agricultural Extension 
System of the United States (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1930); Edmund 
deS. Brunner, and E. Hsin Poa Yang, 
Rural America and the Extension Service 
(New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1949). 
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From the beginning of the Coopera- 
tive Extension program to the present 
time there has been some uncertainty 
as to whether the objective is to serve 
all rural people or all farm people.* 
For the most part the formal state- 
ments of objectives have stated it as 
“rural” people, although in practice 
the program has always been oriented 
toward farming. This has been par- 
ticularly true of the men’s program, a 
little less true of the 4-H Club pro- 
gram, and least true in the case of the 
women’s program. There has been a 
strong tendency among Extension 
personnel to use the terms “rural” 
and “farm” as if they were exact 
equivalents. 

Whether or not all rural people are 
to be served, it seems clear that the 
intended clientele is a least as broad 
as all farm people. Certainly there is 
nothing in any of the official state- 
ments to suggest that only certain 
classes within the farming population 
are to be served, or that certain 
classes are to be served more than 
*See Kelsey and Hearne, Smith, and 
Smith and Wilson (cited above). For a 
compilation of various statements of Ex- 
tension objectives, see Amoss Lee Coleman, 
“The People’s View of the Extension Ser- 
vice in Relation to Extension Objectives and 
Problems,” unpublished thesis, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, 1950. 

‘Some statements have made it “all the 
people,” without regard to whether urban 
or rural. There have long been some town 
and city women in the home demonstration 
program, and recently there has been a 
trend toward expanding this and other Ex- 
tension programs into urban areas (see 
Kelsey and Hearne; and U. S. Extension 
Circular No. 462, Survey of Extension 
Work in Urban Areas, Washington, D. C., 
1950). However, the present paper is con- 
cerned primarily with the coverage of the 


rural population, since the data are from a 
wholly rural community. 
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others.” Most objective observers 
would recognize, however, that not all 
classes of the farm population are 
reached in the same degree. Several 
research studies have documented 
this conclusion.® 


The Community Studied 


These data from a New York State 
community provide further evidence 
of differential effectiveness. In the 
summer and fall of 1947 all household 
heads and homemakers in a Schuyler 
County community were interviewed.’ 
The community of about 2,300 popu- 
lation was entirely rural. It consisted 
of a village of approximately 450 peo- 
ple and its surrounding trade and 
service-area territory. Besides the 
village there were several small ham- 
lets, but the majority of the people 
lived in the open-country. Only about 
a quarter of the people, however, 
lived in households headed by a main- 
occupation farmer—that is, a person 
who got 51 per cent or more of his 
income from farming. Another quar- 
ter of the people were in households 
whose head did some farming or 
raised some food for home use. The 
remaining half of the people were in 
households which were completely 


* Although perhaps some Extension work- 
ers privately would define the clientele as 
the “commercial farmers.” 

*See particularly The Extension Service 
in Vermont; Part One: Farmers and the 
Extension Service; Part Two: Farm Women 


and the Extension Service. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 1947; 
and Edmund deS. Brunner and E. Hsin Poa 
Yang, Rural America and the Extension 
Service, pp. 147-170. 

*One or both interviews were obtained 
in 630 out of an estimated 650 households 
in the community. 
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nonfarm. Many of the people worked 
in an industrial city 25 miles away, 
others worked in local industry, and 
a considerable number were retired. 

This situation in which farmers are 
a minority is representative of a large 
and increasing number of rural com- 
munities in New York and other 
Eastern States. In this community, 
however, many of the nonfarm and 
retired people had been reared on 
farms or had even operated farms in 
earlier years. 

In its type of farming and in the 
Extension program available to the 
people, the community studied was 
also fairly typical of the area. Spe- 
cialized farming is characteristic, and 
here dairying and poultry-raising 
were the principal types. The County 
Extension staff consisted of an Agri- 
cultural Agent, a Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, and a Club Agent. The 
home demonstration program had 
been in operation only a year, after 
a lapse of about 15 years. The other 
two departments had a long record of 
continuous service. 


Measures of Contact 

The data presented here are based 
on questions which were among 
others in a more inclusive survey.* As 
indicators of the extent to which Ex- 
tension was reaching the people of 
the community, and the differences in 
the extent to which various groups 
and classes within the community 
were being reached, seven principal 
measures were used. These were (1) 
people’s awareness that the Extension 


*See Rural Sociology, XV (March, 1950), 
67-69, 
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programs exist and are in operation 
in the county and community; (2) 
how well informed the people were 
about the purposes and objectives of 
the work; (3) membership in the 
three Extension departments (agri- 
cultural, home demonstration, and 
4-H Club) ;* (4) degree of participa- 
tion in the Extension activities and 
program; (5) extent and type of con- 
tact with the County Agricultural 
Agent;'® (6) extent of adoption of 
Extension-recommended farm and 
home practices; (7) extent of use of 
Extension sources of information. 


Terminology 


In New York State, as in many 
other states, the term “Extension’”’ is 
little known or used by the layman. 
Extension work is known popularly 
in New York by the terms Farm Bu- 
reau, Home Bureau, and 4-H Clubs, 
corresponding to the three main pro- 
grams, agricultural, home demonstra- 
tion, and youth. In other states the 
agricultural program is often known 
as “County Agent work” and the 
women’s program as “home demon- 
stration work.’’!! Because there is no 


*In New York, by provision of State law, 
the Extension program is conducted 
through the Farm Bureau, Home Bureau, 
and 4-H Clubs, which are membership or- 
ganizations. Service is not restricted to 
members, but the present study showed 
that only a negligible number of non-mem- 
bers have any direct contact with the work. 
Thus membership is an index of being 
reached by Extension. 

* Index used only for male respondents. 

"In the remainder of this paper the 
terms “County Agent work,” “agricultural 
program,” “Farm Bureau program,” and 
“men’s program” will be used interchange- 
ably. “Home Bureau,” “home demonstra- 
tion,” and “women’s program” will also be 
used as equivalents, 
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over-all name which is popularly used, 
and because the three programs differ 
in their orientation, organization, 
methods and clientele, it was neces- 
sary to question people about the 
separate departments, rather than 
about Extension as a whole.’ 


The Over-all Picture 

In the case of each department, 
about nine out of ten persons recalled 
having heard of the work. The pro- 
portion who gave what was classified 
as a “minimum adequate” statement 
of the purpose of each program 
ranged from two-fifths of the men on 
the question about home demonstra- 
tion work to about two-thirds each of 
men and women on the 4-H Club 
question. Aboat three in ten of the 
men were able to recall the name of 
the Agricultural Agent; a third of 
the women gave the Home Agent’s 
name. About a quarter each of the 
men and the women gave both the 
purpose and the agent’s name and on 
this basis were classed as “informed.” 
Somewhat less than half of the house- 
holds had a direct contact with the 
Extension program through member- 
ship of one or more household mem- 
bers in one of the three Extension 
departments. One per cent of the 
households had a member in all three. 
Three in every ten households had a 
Home Bureau member, two in ten a 
Farm Bureau member, and one in 
eight a 4-H Club member. Seven per 
cent of the households had members 


*In view of this, there is some question 
whether it may not be more realistic to 
think of Extension as three loosely coordi- 
nated agencies, rather than as a single 
integrated program, 
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in all of the three organizations for 
which there were eligible persons in 
the household. 

Of the men who participated in the 
Farm Bureau work at all, half were 
“low” participators—that is, during 
the preceding year they merely be- 
longed without attending meetings or 
they attended but did not belong." 
One in eight was an officer or commit- 
tee member. In the home demonstra- 
tion clubs there are more committees 
and officers; only one in seven of the 
women who participated were “low” 
participators and about two-fifths 
were officers or committee members. 
Detailed participation data were not 
obtained for the 4-H Clubs. About a 
quarter of the men had had some con- 
tact with the County Agricultural 
Agent. Approximately two-thirds of 
the farmers had adopted at least half 
of a selected list of recommended 
farm practices which were applicable 
to their farms. About half of the 
women recalled having heard of the 
“Basic Seven,”'* but less than a fifth 
gave a “minimum adequate” explana- 
tion of the term; a quarter were using 
a pressure cooker in canning.” 

The figures for the community as 
a whole are summarized above only as 


“Practically all were persons who be- 
longed but did not otherwise participate. 
Only 13 persons who were not members of 
the Farm Bureau reported attending any 
Extension meetings, and only six women 
who were not members of the Home Bureau 
reported any participation. 

‘A key term which has been stressed in 
the promotion of better nutrition. 

“ Because of the nature of the recom- 
mended home economics practices it did not 
seem feasible to construct a single index 
of adoption. These are two of several specific 
indices used. 
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background for the interpretation of 
the data on differences between sub- 
groups. If the focus of this paper 
were on the total numbers reached by 
Extension, the definitions and stand- 
ards used in the indices would have to 
be given in more detail and the figures 
interpreted in the light of these and 
other considerations. Since the con- 
cern here is with differentials between 
groups to whom the same measures 
were applied, this is perhaps less im- 
portant. 


TABLE 1. 
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Differentials Between Occupational 
Groups 

Table 1 gives the contact indicators 
by occupational group of the house- 
hold head.’* Six groups are distin- 
guished, based on the principal 
occupation of the household head and 
whether or not he did any farming. 
The “farmer” households are those in 


“As tables 1-3 will indicate, most—but 
not all, of the indices were tabulated for 
each of the principal sub-group comparisons. 
None of the tables has less than five of the 
seven measures. 


DIFFERENTIAL CONTACT WITH EXTENSION, BY OCCUPATION OF HOUSEHOLD 


HEAD 





Farm 


Farmers 
(Main Occ.) Employees 


“Home-Use Non- 
Operators” farm 


“Part-time 
Operators’’ 


Not 
Employed 





Of all male heads of household in each occupational group, percentage in 


Information’ 
Membership’ 
Participation® 
Contact with Agent* 


Adoption of practices*® 


Information sources® 


high contact rank, on each measure: 


40 29 19 
9 28 13 
. 0 0 
9 6 2 

be 80 

_ 4 24 


** 
** 


Of all homemakers in each occupational group, percentage in 
high contact rank, on each measure: 


Information’ 35 37 35 
Membership’ 33 28 
Participation® > 43 
Knowledge of Basic Seven’ 10 ‘ 21 
Pressure canning*® 3 24 26 
Information sources* 17 17 








‘Per cent who stated purpose of Extension and gave name of Agent. Men were 
asked about County Agent program, women about home demonstration program. 

* Per cent who were members of Farm Bureau (men) or Home Bureau (women). 

* Of those who participated in program at all, per cent who ranked “high” in par- 
ticipation (officer or committee member). 

. ‘Per cent who reported three or more kinds of contact with County Agricultural 
Agent. 

* Per cent who ranked “high” in adoption of recommended farm practices. 

*Per cent Extension sources of information were among all information sources 
mentioned by respondent. Men were asked about sources of farming information, women 
about homemaking information sources. 

7 Per cent who gave “minimum adequate” explanation of the Basic Seven. 

* Per cent who canned with pressure cooker during preceding 12 months. 

* Number who participated at all was too small for analysis by participation rate. 


** Item not applicable. 
*** Number for whom data available too small for analysis by adoption rate. 
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which the head got 51 per cent or 
more of his income from operating a 
farm. The heads of “farm employee” 
households got 51 per cent or more 
of their income from farm wages. The 
“part-time operators” did some farm- 
ing but got 51 per cent or more of 
their income from other sources. The 
“home-use operators” were classed as 
farm operators according to the 1940 
Census definition but actually pro- 
duced only food for home use and got 
all their cash income from other 
sources. The “nonfarm” group did no 
farming at all. The “not employed” 
group were mostly retired persons 
(some of them ex-farmers), with a 
few students and unemployed. 

The table indicates wide differences 
among the men in the several occupa- 
tional groups. On every index of 
contact with Extension, the main- 
occupation farmers led, and on most 
of them the nonfarm men were last. 
In view of the type of program offered 
—and in spite of the Extension ob- 
jective of serving “all the people” or 
“all the rural people’—it is not sur- 
prising to find these differentials be- 
tween farmers and nonfarmers in 
knowledge about the agricultural pro- 
gram and participation in it. Perhaps 
more significant, however, are the 
differences which the tables show be- 
tween the main-occupation farmers 
and those who farm only part-time or 
to produce some of their own food. 

The homemakers in farmer-house- 
holds led on all but two of the indices 
for women, although the range be- 
tween the several groups was much 
smaller and no one group was uni- 
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formly low on the indices. Logically, 
the home demonstration program is 
about as applicable to nonfarm women 
as to farm women, and the lack of 
wide differentials between them indi- 
cates that it actually reaches both 
groups to nearly the same extent. 


Place of Residence as a Factor 

The comparisons between occupa- 
tional groups were more revealing 
when the nonfarm group was divided 
into those living in the village and 
those living outside (in the open- 
country or in one of the hamlets). 
Place of residence was not significant 
in the case of the farmers and the 
part-time and home-use operators, 
since all but a few of them lived out- 
side the village anyhow. 

This further analysis of the non- 
farm group, who made up half of the 
population, revealed wide differentials 
within the group and indicated clear- 
ly that the nonfarm people living 
outside the village were, of all the 
groups, the least-informed about Ex- 
tension and least in touch with its 
work. This was true of both men and 
women. In the case of the men, the 
main-occupation farmers were still 
the highest on the indices of contact, 
but the nonfarm men in the village 
were shown to be considerably higher 
than the nonfarm men living in the 
country, nearest the farmers. In the 
case of the women, the village home- 
makers ranked only slightly below the 
farmer homemakers on the indices, 
but much higher than the nonfarm 
women living in the country. 

These nonfarm people residing out- 
side the village appeared to be gen- 
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erally the most disadvantaged group 
in the community. They ranked lower 
than the other major groups in educa- 
tion, socioeconomic status, and par- 
ticipation in organizations. There 
were more children and fewer pro- 
ductive workers than in the other 
groups. 


Differentials on the Basis of 
Education 

Table 2 presents the data by educa- 
tional level of the respondents. 

Since Extension is an educational 
program, the persons most in need of 
its services presumably would be 
those who have had least formal 
schooling. But from what we know 
about the cumulative nature of learn- 
ing and the desire to learn, as well as 
about the situation in which Exten- 
sion works, one would not necessarily 
expect that those most needing the 
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program would automatically become 
participators. 

The data in the table indicate that 
there is a direct association between 
education and the extent of contact 
with the Extension program — in 
other words, the persons already best 
educated are the ones most often 
reached by Extension, and those pre- 
sumably most in need of Extension 
services are least often reached. This 
association seems less pronounced at 
the high-school graduate level and 
beyond; on several of the indices the 
high school graduates were as high as, 
or higher than, the college group. The 
association is more pronounced in the 
case of the indicators of direct contact ; 
the use of Extension information 
sources, which includes both direct 
and indirect contact, was not as 
closely related to education as the 
other indices. 


TABLE 2. DIFFERENTIAL CONTACT WITH EXTENSION, BY HIGHEST GRADE OF SCHOOL 
COMPLETED 





Less Than 
Sth Grade 


Sth Grade 


High School 


h Through 
Graduate 


ot 
11th Grade College! 





Of all male heads of household at each educational level, percentage in 
high contact rank, on each measure: 


Awareness* 82 


Information* 
Membership* * 
Adoption of practices* 
Information sources*® * 


‘ 


Of all homemakers at each educational level, percentage in 
high contact rank, on each measure: 


Awareness” 68 
Information* 17 
Membership* 9 
Knowledge of Basic Seven*® 4 
Pressure canning" 7 
Information sources*® 7 





‘One or more years of college completed. 


* Per cent who had heard of all three Extension departments. 


* See explanatory footnotes for Table 1. 


‘Farmers (main occupation) only. Occupational group held constant because these 
variables are highly associated with whether person is a full-time farmer or not. 


* All farm operators. 
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TABLE 3. 


A 


wareness' 


Information’ 


Membership’ * 
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Low Status 


in high contact rank, on each measure: 
72 83 
15 33 
32 69 


Contact with Agent’ * 23 16 
Adoption of practices' * 15 37 
Information sources’ * 32 47 


Medium Status 


DIFFERENTIAL CONTACT WITH EXTENSION, BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


“High Status 


Of all male heads of household in each socioeconomic status, percentage 


96 
45 
81 
46 
61 
52 


Of all homemakers in each socioeconomic status, percentage in high contact 


Awareness’ 
Information’ 


in high contact rank, on each measure: 
ae 
73 
14 


93 
55 





Membership’ 10 
Knowledge of Basic Seven’ 9 
Pressure canning’ 16 
Information sources’ 11 


46 
26 





‘See explanatory footnotes, Tables 1 and 2. 
*Farmers (main occupation) only. Occupational group held constant because these 
variables are highly associated with whether person is a full-time farmer or not. 


* All farm operators. 


One exception’ to the association 
of education and contact with Ex- 
tension was a lack of relation between 
the degree of participation and level 
of education. When comparison was 
restricted to those who were partici- 
pating in Extension at all, the less 
well-educated were shown to be about 
as likely to attend meetings and attain 
leadership positions as were the per- 
sons of high school or college educa- 
tion. Apparently education is a 
selective factor determining who is 
reached at all, more than it is de- 
terminant of who is most active in the 
used.'* The households were divided, 


Socioeconomic Status Differentials 


As a measure of socioeconomic sta- 
tus, the Sewell Scale, short form, was 
used.'* The households were divided, 


Not indicated in the table. 

William H. Sewell, “A Short Form of 
the Farm Family Socio-Economic Status 
Seale,” Rural Sociology, VIII (June, 1943), 
161-170, 


according to score, into “low,” “me- 
dium,” and “high” groups. Each 
group contained approximately a 
third of the households. Table 3 pre- 
sents the indices by status groups. 

Education and socioeconomic status 
are closely related variables. Educa- 
tion is a determinant of status, and 
status may determine a person’s op- 
portunities for education or his in- 
terest in it. Education is one of the 
items which make up the Sewell 
Scale. 

It is not surprising, then, to find 
the same kind of association between 
socioeconomic level and being reached 
by Extension as between education 
and Extension contact. Here, as be- 
tween educational levels, there were 
wide differentials between classes and 
a negative association with need. The 
higher a person’s socioeconomic level, 
the more likely he was being reached 
by the Extension program. 
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Differentials by Size of Farming 
Operation 


There was also a direct and con- 
sistent relation between the size of the 
farm operation and whether the op- 
erator was reached by Extension. The 
farmers and part-time farm operators 
were divided into three groups — 
small, medium, and large'*—based on 
the scale of their operations. Only 
about one in six of the small farmers 
were Farm Bureau members, as com- 
pared with three-quarters of the large. 
Less than one in ten of the home- 
makers on the small farms were 
Home Bureau members, while four in 
ten of those on large farms were mem- 
bers. None of the small farmers held 
leadership positions in the Farm Bu- 
reau, but about a fourth of the large 
operators held such positions. Three- 
fifths of the small farmers had never 
had any contact with the County 
Agent, as compared with only a fifth 
of the large who had not had contact. 


Differentials by Extent of Social 
Participation 
Contact with Extension, as indi- 
cated by the indices, was compared 
with the extent of participation in all 
organizations, as measured by the 


“The terms are relative to the typical 
scale of operations in the community. 
“Large” farms were those estimated to re- 
quire more than 300 man-days of work a 
year; there were only seven farms in the 
group estimated to require more than 900 
man-days (a “three man farm”). The 
“small” farms were those requiring less 
than 100 man-days a year, excluding the 
purely “home-use” operators. The latter 
were not included in the comparison be- 
cause they do no real farming and their 
economic status is determined by nonfarm 
income. 
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Chapin Scale.*° Here, again, the re- 
lationship was direct and consistent— 
the greater the respondent’s partici- 
pation in organizations in general, the 
more likely that he had been reached 
by Extension. This was true both in 
the case of men and of women. 


Other Variables 


There was no consistent relation 
between age and the various indices 
of contact with Extension. Tenure 
was not an important differentiator 
in this community, since practically 
all of the farm operators were owners 
or part-owners. There were only a 
handful of foreign-born persons, so 
that place of birth was not significant. 


What Do the Data Mean? 


It is not the purpose of this paper 
to judge the effectiveness of the Ex- 
tension Service. Certainly in this com- 
munity the program has not reached 
“all the people” to the same extent. 
But there is no evidence that Exten- 
sion personnel have purposely or even 
consciously discriminated against any 
population sub-groups. The services 
have presumably been “available” to 
all. 

Perhaps the most useful interpreta- 
tion of the differentials reported here 
and in other studies is that they con- 
stitute a kind of “natural history” of 
the operation of such a program as 
Extension, in the absence of a specific 
plan or concerted effort to minimize 
possible differentials in effectiveness. 
As any program becomes _institu- 


” F. Stuart Chapin, The Social Participa- 
tion Scale (University of Minnesota Press, 
1937). 
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tionalized—and particularly if it is 
dependent upon public funds for its 
operation—there is a pressure on the 
personnel to show maximum “produc- 
tion,” in order to justify the continua- 
tion of the work. Since the better- 
educated, most prosperous, and most 
socially-active persons are already 
further along in the cumulative pro- 
cess of education and general self- 
advancement, they are easier to work 
with, communication is easier, and 
more units of work can be shown as 
accomplished, if the measure is “total 
people reached” or “number of prac- 
tice adoptions.” These “better off” 
persons tend to demand help, while 
the persons at the other extreme often 
have to be sought out, informed about 
the available services, and persuaded 
to use them. 

In the case of the rural nonfarm 
people, particularly those living out- 
side the central village, there is a 
problem of communication. Their 
principal ties are frequently outside 
the community and county and within 
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the industrial-urban orbit. For the 
most part the personnel of the Exten- 
sion program, both the lay leaders and 
the agents, are persons of farming 
background and orientation, and the 
channels of communication they are 
accustomed to using do not reach non- 
farm people very effectively. And in 
the case of nonfarm men, the Ex- 
tension program —as presently de- 
veloped—really has nothing of vital 
interest to offer. 

But there is nothing in the data to 
suggest the inevitability of the wide 
differentials disclosed here. They are 
not necessarily “natural” or to be 
expected if the program-planners rec- 
ognize the tendencies in advance and 
plan specific ways of combating them. 
If the goal of serving all the people 
is a serious one—and if this means 
that the proportion of people reached 
and served by Extension should be 
substantially the same in each popu- 
lation group within the scope of Ex- 
tension objectives—the data indicate 
some points at which more intensive 
work will be required. 





Migratory Farm Workers: A Problem in Migration 
Analysis* 


By Louis J. Ducofft 


ABSTRACT 


Migratory workers, particularly migratory farm workers, engage in a 
type of migration which is temporary, often repetitive, following a seasonal 
course during the year. This type of migration needs to be conceptually 
more clearly distinguished from other types of internal and international 
migration which more or less permanently redistribute population. A fuller 
exploration of the problems of defining migratory workers is needed at 
both the conceptual level and at the level at which the concepts are trans- 
lated into workable survey definitions. The dynamic and causal factors 
underlying migratoriness probably differ greatly from those underlying the 
general phenomenon of internal migration. Thus while the volume of 
internal migration is positively correlated with changes in the business 
cycle, the volume of migratoriness appears to change in counter-cyclical 
ashion. 

Information is presented on the number of domestic and foreign mi- 
gratory farm workers in the United States in 1950 and on the composition, 
the marital status, and on the number of children under 18 of domestic 


migratory farm workers. 


The field of internal migration has 
long been of interest to several groups 
in the United States, resulting in dif- 
fering emphasis on types of migra- 
tion and in a far from standardized 
terminology. Demographers have been 
chiefly concerned with the internal 
migration that results in a more or 
less permanent change in residence. 
On the other hand, groups concerned 
with the welfare of disadvantaged 
segments of the population and those 
concerned with the labor supply for 
meeting peak seasonal needs in agri- 
culture have been chiefly interested 
in internal migration that is tempo- 
rary and often repetitive, following a 
seasonal course during the year. The 
several groups have used the word 


‘Paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the Population Association of America, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., May 12-138, 1951. 

+ BAE, USDA. 


“migrant” to relate to the particular 
type of internal migration in which 
they are interested. The demogra- 
phers have had the advantage of 
being able to develop a greater volume 
of statistics on their concept of “mi- 
grants,” while the latter groups have 
had more general publicity focused 
on their concept of “migrants,” fre- 
quently identified as migrant or mi- 
gratory workers. The report of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory 
Labor is the most recent development 
in a long line of investigations of the 
problems of migratory workers, and 
particularly of those in agriculture.' 

This paper deals only with this lat- 
ter type of migrant, and within that 
group, only with those families or 
individuals who participate in farm 

* Migratory Labor in American Agricul- 


ture: Report of the President’s Commission 
on Migratory Labor, 1951. 
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work during at least some portion of 
the year. The term “migratory” is 
used to differentiate these seasonal or 
repetitive migrants as one category of 
the total internal migrants in the 
United States. Terminological diffi- 
culties, however, continue to harass 
the researcher because migratory 
workers include both domestic or in- 
ternal migrants as well as interna- 
tional migrants. In recent years the 
number of Mexican nationals—com- 
monly known as “wetbacks’—who 
illegally enter the United States pri- 
marily for seasonal farm work has 


increased tremendously. The year 


1950 marked a new peak in this an- 
nual wetback invasion, with the result 
that in 1950 half of the estimated 1.1 
million migratory farm workers in 
the United States were Mexican na- 


tionals who had entered the country 
illegally. 
Availability of Statistics on Migratory 
Workers 

Whether the lack of statistics on 
migratory workers has led to the lack 
of attention to this segment of mi- 
grants on the part of demographers 
or vice versa, the fact remains that 
no attempt was made to get a na- 
tional count of migratory workers 
until 1945, when those employed on 
farms were identified in a national 
survey of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. There was no lack of in- 
terest in migratory workers among 
civic and welfare groups in the 1930 
decade, when Grapes of Wrath and 
similar writings drew public attention 
to their plight. At that time, however, 
the techniques of sample surveys were 
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in a stage of infancy and not readily 
available, as at present, for illuminat- 
ing public problems. Several studies 
of the Works Projects Administration 
were focused on migratory workers,” 
in addition to studies that gave more 
general treatment to depression mi- 
gration.* None of these studies at- 
tempted to estimate the total number 
of migratory workers in the United 
States. John N. Webb wrote in one of 
them, “The total number of migra- 
tory-casual workers is unknown... .’”4 

The 1940 Population Census, some 
half dozen current population surveys 
of the Census Bureau between 1940 
and 1950, and the 1950 Census identi- 
fied “migrants” by asking the place 
of residence at a specified date in the 
past. In the 1940 Census, the date was 
five years earlier, but in the 1950 
Census and in most of the sample 
surveys the date was one year prior 
to the time of the survey. In recent 
years, the Census Bureau has classi- 
fied as “migrants” persons who were 
living in a different county 12 months 
earlier. Thus migratory workers who 
follow a regular seasonal] pattern of 
movement and return to the same 
place at approximately the same time 
each year are entirely excluded from 
the currently used Census definition 
of “migrant.’”’ The remaining migra- 


John N. Webb, The Migratory-Casual 
Worker, WPA Research Monograph VII, 
1937; Malcolm Brown and Orin Cassmore, 
Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona, WPA, 
1939. 

‘John N. Webb, Migrant Families, WPA 
Research Monograph XVIII, Washington, 
1938; C. E. Lively and Conrad Taeuber, 
Rural Migration in the United States, WPA 
Research Monograph XIX, 1939. 

‘Op. cit., 1937, p. xii. 
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tory workers are not differentiated in 
Census statistics from the migrants 
who have made a more or less per- 
manent move. 

In three national enumerative sam- 
ple surveys of farms made in Septem- 
ber 1945, July 1946, and September 
1948, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics obtained information from 
each farmer-employer as to each of 
his wage workers, including whether 
or not he was a migratory worker. 
The data obtained permitted tabula- 
tions for migratory workers on a 
limited number of characteristics, in- 
cluding type of work done in the sur- 
vey week, wage rate and earnings, 
time worked, sex and race of worker.* 

Each year since 1945, the Bureau 
of the Census has carried in its Cur- 
rent Population Survey special ques- 
tions for the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics on persons who had done 
any farm wage work in the course of 
the year. In December of 1949 and 
1950, these questions included identi- 
fication of migratory farm workers. 
These surveys form the chief source 
of the data presented in this paper.*® 


Difficulties in Definition and Coverage 

If a fairly detailed work history is 
available, as was the case in the earli- 
est WPA study cited, migratory work- 
ers can be identified fairly readily and 
accurately. But the obtaining of de- 


° Results of these surveys were published 
in two papers: Louis J. Ducoff, “Migratory 
Farm Workers in the United States,” 
Journal of Farm Economics, XXIX (Au- 
gust, 1947), 711-722, and “Socio-economic 
Backgrounds of the Migratory Agricul- 
tural Labor Situation,” BAE, 1949. 

° Results from the 1949 survey have been 
published in Migratory Farm Workers in 
1949, Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 
25, BAE, USDA, 1950. 
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tailed work histories is not possible 
in surveys of employers, as in the 
BAE surveys, and because it is too 
time-consuming, it is not feasible in 
surveys of households, as in the Cen- 
sus CPS. To permit a quick identifi- 
cation, some arbitrary criteria have 
to be used. Those used by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics have in- 
cluded the crossing of a county line 
to engage in farm wage work, ex- 
cluding daily commuting from one’s 
regular home. In the 1949 and 1950 
surveys, the actual question (asked 
only for persons who had done farm 
wage work during the calendar year) 
was as follows: “Some workers leave 
home to hoe or harvest crops in some 
other county. Did do this in 
1950?” Instructions to enumerators 
explained the purpose of the question 
and provided more explicit guidance 
on when to enter “yes” and when to 
enter “no,” so that daily commuters 
and persons making more or less per- 
manent moves would not be classified 
as migratory workers. 

This definition is broader than that 
used by Webb, who, in his study re- 
lating to the years 1933 and 1934, 
distinguished between “a group of 
depression transients composed of 
temporary migrants, and a perma- 
nent supply of mobile workmen made 
up of habitual migrants” (p. ix). 
After a few more years of depression, 
however, the depression-produced mi- 
grants were not regarded as so tem- 
porary. The study of migratory cotton 
pickers, made under Webb’s direction, 
attempted no such distinction and 
found that a majority of the migra- 
tory workers surveyed had left their 
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homes to begin migratory work dur- 
ing the preceding year (p. xiii). 

Several issues are posed in the 
problem of definition of migratory 
workers. Can the same definitions be 
usefully employed both in times of 
depression and in times of full em- 
ployment? Should intentions of the 
migrant be considered or only the ob- 
jective record over some defined past 
period? Should cause of migration be 
used as a criterion in the definition? 
These questions need fuller explora- 
tion on the part of demographers at 
both the conceptual level and the level 
in which concepts are translated into 
workable survey definitions. In the 
surveys to be reported, the definitions 
have involved only objective informa- 
tion as to activity manifested in the 
preceding 12 months. This approach 
appears to identify fairly satisfac- 
torily the class of migratory workers 
intended, although there are excep- 
tions. For example, if a 15-year-old 
boy whose home was in a city spent 
a few weeks of the summer working 
for wages on some relative’s farm ina 
different county, he would be included 
in our count of migratory workers, 
although he might not at all share the 
social and economic conditions char- 
acteristic of the great majority of 
migratory farm workers. On the 
other hand, a bona fide migratory 
family which kept within the bounds 
of a large California county would 
not be classified as migratory, even 
though the family lived in tents and 
moved from one farm to another in a 
succession of farm jobs. 

The coverage of migratory workers 
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in the Census surveys of households 
and special lodging places is believed 
to be not so complete as the coverage 
of less mobile groups. Migratory 
workers who are on the move at the 
time of the survey are probably un- 
derrepresented, although the fact that 
the surveys are made in December 
should minimize this effect. Also, it 
is likely that the makeshift and tem- 
porary housing in which migratory 
workers frequently live provides more 
difficult field problems of coverage 
than conventional, stable homes or 
apartments. Mexican nationals who 
are in the country illegally at the time 
of survey are probably not reported 
to the enumerator in many cases. 
Moreover, other groups of persons are 
specifically excluded from coverage in 
the survey made at the end of the 
year. In order of numerical impor- 
tance, these groups probably rank as 
follows: (1) Mexican nationals who 
entered the country illegally—‘‘wet- 
backs’’—and who have gone back to 
Mexico by the end of the year, either 
voluntarily or escorted by the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service; 
(2) children under 14 years of age, 
for whom labor force and special 
questions are not asked; (3) Mexican 
and other nationals brought into this 
country legally, under international 
agreement or other arrangements, 
who have left the United States by 
December; (4) and persons who were 
migratory workers during some part 
of the year but who by December died, 
entered the armed forces, or entered 
an institution. Estimates of the size 
of the underrepresented and excluded 
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groups among the domestic migratory 
farm workers indicate that the 1949 
survey provided estimates for about 
85 per cent of them. 


Migratory Farm Workers in 1949 
and 1950 

Numbers.—Estimates of the num- 
bers of migratory farm workers of 
the types covered in the CPS surveys 
are 422,000 in 1949 and 403,000 in 
1950. The apparent slight decrease 
may be due to sampling error, as the 
Census current sample was not de- 
signed to measure with precision this 
small segment of the labor force 
which is unevenly distributed geo- 
graphically. The need for a larger 
and more dispersed sample for the 
CPS becomes high-lighted when the 
survey is used—as it is to an increas- 
ing extent—to provide information 
on special sectors of the population or 
the labor force. 

Apart from the limitations due to 
sampling errors, the estimates cited 
should be used with explicit recogni- 
tion of the definitions and coverage 
explained above. They do not repre- 
sent the total migratory population, 
which includes nonworking depend- 
ents and children under 14 years of 
age who do work, as well as the ex- 
cluded groups mentioned. Informa- 
tion secured in the 1950 survey on 
marital status and number of children 
under 18 together with rough esti- 
mates of the excluded groups indicate 
that the total number of domestic 
migratory farm workers in 1949 or 
in 1950 was about one-half million 
and together with their nonworking 
dependents they numbered about 750,- 
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000 individuals. In addition, about 
650,000 foreign nationals were em- 
ployed at seasonal farm jobs in the 
United States during 1950. About 85 
per cent of these were Mexican “wet- 
backs” who were apprehended and 
returned to Mexico by the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service or 
who departed voluntarily. 

Characteristics of migratory farm 
workers.—Migratory farm workers 
differ from other farm wage workers 
in a number of respects, and they dif- 
fer still more from nonfarm wage 
and salary workers in the labor force 
of the United States. Comparisons 
here are limited to the migratory and 
nonmigratory farm wage workers of 
the types covered in the surveys. 

Farm wage workers are a young 
group compared with workers in 
other occupations, but among them 
the migratory workers have a much 
younger age composition than the 
nonmigratory workers. Among the 
1950 farm wage workers, 52 per cent 
of the migratory were under 25 years 
of age compared with 37 per cent of 
the nonmigratory. At the other end of 
the age range, only 16 per cent of the 
migratory workers were 45 years 
of age and over, compared with 26 
per cent of the nonmigratory. 

Women and girls were slightly 
more frequent among migratory farm 
workers—29 and 25 per cent respec- 
tively. Negroes were slightly less fre- 
quent—24 per cent among the mi- 
gratory compared with 28 per cent 
among the nonmigratory. Veterans of 
World War II constituted 10 per cent 
of the migratory and 13 per cent of 
the nonmigratory workers. 
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A smaller proportion of the migra- 
tory than of the nonmigratory work- 
ers were living on farms in December 
when the survey was made. Nearly 
half of the migratory workers were 
living on farms, with the remainder 
about evenly divided between urban 
and rural-nonfarm residence. Farm 
wage work was the chief activity in 
1950 of nearly half of the migratory 
farm workers, and nonfarm work was 
the chief activity of a fifth. The re- 
mainder reported their chief activity 
as keeping house, going to school, or 
other nongainful activity. 

A larger proportion of the migra- 
tory workers were single than of the 
nonmigratory workers, both in the 
case of males and females (See Table 
1.). This is due partly to their 


younger age composition, although 


the proportion single was higher 
among migratory workers for most of 
the age groups under 45. The propor- 
tion widowed, separated, or divorced 
was about the same for migratory as 
for nonmigratory farm workers. 
Dependents of migratory workers. 
—A great deal of public interest has 
centered in the children of migratory 
workers. Those who migrate with 


TABLE 1. 
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their parents often suffer the disad- 
vantage of having their schooling in- 
terrupted, as well as the health and 
social disadvantages associated with 
migratory life and housing. Even 
when the father alone migrates, the 
children at home are usually depend- 
ent upon his earnings. To provide a 
basis for estimating the total number 
of persons dependent upon earnings 
from migratory farm work, the 1950 
survey obtained information from all 
men among the farm wage workers 
who were or had ever been married 
as to the number of children under 
18 years of age they had, regardless 
of whether or not the children were 
involved in the migration. 

The number of children under 18 
of the migratory farm workers cov- 
ered in the 1950 survey is estimated 
as about 250,000. This represents an 
average of 2.0 children for every mar- 
ried, widowed, divorced or separated 
male migratory farm worker com- 
pared with 1.7 children per nonmi- 
gratory farm worker. Migratory fam- 
ilies with 1 or more children under 
18 years of age averaged 3.2 children 
compared with 2.7 for nonmigratory 
farm laborer families. The proportion 


DISTRIBUTION OF MIGRATORY AND NONMIGRATORY FARM WAGE WORKERS BY 


MARITAL STATUS, UNITED STATES, 1950' 





MIGRATORY WORKERS 


NONMIGRATORY WORKERS 








Marital Status 
Male 


Female Total Male Female 





Pct. 

Total 100 

Single 57 

Married 36 
Widowed, divorced 

or separated 9 7 


100 100 100 
45 38 40 
40 53 54 


15 9 6 





* Data relate to persons 14 years of age and over in the civilian noninstitutional popu- 


lation in December 1950. 
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married or ever-married males with 
1 or 2 children was smaller among 
migratory workers (See Table 2.). 
The proportion with 3 children was 
practically the same, but the propor- 
tion of families with 4 or more chil- 
dren was about 1% times as large 
among migratory farm workers. 


Concluding Observations 


Some of the conceptual differences 
between internal migration which 
more or less permanently redistributes 
population and migratoriness have al- 
ready been mentioned in this paper. 
In the concluding comments I should 
like to suggest in a tentative way 
some further differentiation needed of 
the migratory problem within the 
general phenomena of internal and 
international migration. Various 
studies of internal migration clearly 
indicate a general positive correlation 
between volume of migration and 
business cycles. Abundant employ- 
ment opportunities stimulate migra- 
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tion while depression conditions re- 
duce migration.? On the other hand, 
while quantitative evidence is incom- 
plete, there is evidence that the num- 
ber of migratory farm workers 
decreases in times of prosperity and 
increases under depression conditions. 
In other words, the volume of migra- 
toriness changes in counter-cyclical 
fashion. This in turn suggests that 
the “push” factors tend to predomi- 
nate in the complex of causal factors 
behind migratoriness, while the “pull” 
factors may be relatively stronger in 
the case of general internal migration 
or population redistribution. It is rec- 


‘H. S. Shryock, Jr., and H. T. Eldridge, 
“Internal Migration in Peace and War,” 
American Sociological Review, XII (Feb- 
ruary, 1947), 28-39. 

H. S. Shryock, Jr., “Internal Migration 
and the War,” Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, XXXVIII (March, 
1943), 16-30. 

BAE, Farm Population Estimates, United 
States and Major Geographic Divisions, 
1910-46 (June, 1946), 18 pp. (mimeo.) and 
Farm Population Estimates, January, 
1949 (June, 1949), 8 pp. (mimeo). 


TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIED MIGRATORY AND NONMIGRATORY MALE FARM WAGE 
WORKERS BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER 18, UNITED STATES, 1950' 





Marital Status and 
Number of Children 


Nonmigratory 


Migratory “~~ 
orkers 


Workers 





Married males—total 
With no children 
With 1 child 
With 2 children 
With 3 children 
With 4 or more children 


Married, widowed, divorced or 
separated males—total 
With no children 
With 1 child 
With 2 children 
With 3 children 
With 4 or more children 





? Data relate to persons 14 years of age and over in the civilian noninstitutional popu- 


lation in December 1950. 
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ognized that in any type of migration 
there is an inseparable admixture of 
“push” and “pull” factors. 


Note on Deriving Estimate of 
Domestic Migratory Workers 
and Their Dependents 

Several assumptions are required 
to obtain estimates of the total num- 
ber of persons dependent wholly or 
partly on earnings from migratory 
farm work from the available data on 
age, marital status, and children un- 
der 18 years of age of male migratory 
workers who were or had been mar- 
ried. The assumptions chosen are on 
the conservative side so that the re- 
sulting estimate actually represents 
a minimum type of estimate. 

Among the migratory farm wage 
workers 18 years of age and over, 
103,000 males and 48,000 females 
were married. The first assumption 
made is that all married females were 
wives of migratory males, so that the 
total number of husbands and wives 
involved is 2 x 103,000 or 206,000. The 
number of children under 18 years 
involved is 2 x 103,000 or 206,000. 
The number of children under 18 
years of age reported by these hus- 
bands was 235,000. In addition, 
divorced, widowed, separated males 
18 years of age and over (19,000 
males) reported 8,000 children under 
18 years of age. (No data were 
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obtained on the number of children 
for previously married females.) 
The next assumption is that all mi- 
gratory farm wage workers under 18 
years of age were the children of 
fathers who were also migratory farm 
wage workers in 1950, except for 15,- 
000 of the 16 and 17 year old boys. 
Thus 70,000 out of the 85,000 migra- 
tory farm wage workers under 18 
years of age are assumed to be in- 
cluded in the 243,000 children under 
18 years of age reported by migra- 
tory fathers. Thus we get a total for 
male workers 18 years of age and 
over who were married, their wives 
and children, males 18 years of age 
and over who had been previously 
married (19,000) and their children 
under 18 years of age amounting to 
468,000. In addition, there were 109,- 
000 male migratory farm workers 18 
years of age and over who had never 
been married and 39,000 single and 
previously married females 18 years 
of age and over. The sum of these 
groups plus 15,000 unattached males 
16-17 years old is 631,000 an estimate 
on the low side of the domestic popu- 
lation directly dependent upon migra- 
tory farm work for at least a part of 
their income. Because each assump- 
tion imposed was on the conservative 
side, the actual number might be be- 
tween 700,000 and 800,000. 





Hypotheses for Sociological Research in the Field 
of Rural Health* 


By Olaf F. Larson and Donald G. Hayt+ 


ABSTRACT 


Data from an enumerative survey in Cortland and Oswego counties, New 
York, show the percentage of rural persons and households reporting the 
use of physician, dentist, nonmedical personnel, hospital and selected types 
of public health services (including school) during a 12 month period. 
Selected hypotheses used in the exploratory study and others formulated 
as a result of it are presented, together with testing data available. Seven 
are hypotheses of relationships, two are hypotheses of trends, and three are 
hypotheses of method. The hypothesis that utilization of private health 
resources by rural people is closely related to the availability of these 
resources located within the —, as measured by county indices of 
availability is critically examined; the hypothesis is not supported by the 
data for the two New York counties. 


Introduction 

During the past 12 months the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology at Cor- 
nell University and the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A. 
have jointly made an exploratory 
study in two New York counties of 
the utilization of health resources by 
rural people.? 


*A paper presented, with slight modi- 
fication, at 1950 annual meeting of the 
Rural Sociological Society. 

+ Cornell University and Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, respectively. 

*The study was developed in close con- 
sultation with the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health. Plans were also developed 
in conjunction with a comparable project 
for- Mississippi conducted by the Mississip- 
pi State College, Division of Sociology and 
Rural Life, and the BAE. Preliminary re- 
ports of the New York findings were pre- 
sented to groups of physicians, both in 
private practice and in public health work, 
to provide an opportunity for interpreta- 
tion and review by medically competent 
persons. A formal presentation was made 
in the following: Olaf F. Larson, Donald 
G. Hay, Walter C. Levy, M.D., and William 
E. Mosher, M.D., Family Utilization of 
Health Resources in Rural Areas, presented 
by invitation, 144th Annual Meeting of the 
Medical Society of the State of New York, 
May 10, 1950. 


Purposes 
This exploratory study had a three- 
fold purpose: 

1. To determine the extent of use 
rural people are now making of 
health care resources such as 
physicians, dentists, hospitals, 
county health departments, and 
school health services; 

To determine factors, such as 
availability of personnel and fa- 
cilities, which influence the use of 
these resources; and 

To develop and test methods of ef- 
fectively obtaining data from 
families on their use of health 
care resources. 


Scope and Method of Study 


Data on use of health care services 
were obtained for 250 representative 
rural households in Cortland County 
and for 283 households in Oswego 
County. “Rural” as used here con- 
forms to the U. S. Census definition, 
thus including villages up to 2,500 
population as well as the open-country 
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areas. In addition to selected informa- 
tion for the households, data were 
obtained on use of health care services 
during the 12-month period ending 
September 30, 1949 for the 950 per- 
sons in Cortland and for the 966 in 
the Oswego County households. 

Data were obtained from an adult 
member of each household by an 
enumerative survey, using a pre- 
tested fixed question schedule, during 
October and November 1949.2 The 
sample consisted of all households* 
located within geographic areas se- 
lected systematically‘ from a list of 
all sampling units for all rural por- 
tions of each county. This selection 
was designed to give proportionate 
representation from open-country and 
village areas.® 

The two counties were selected be- 
cause they were similar in several 
agricultural, population, and social 

Seventy-seven per cent of the inform- 
ants were homemakers, 16 per cent male 
heads, and 7 per cent were “others” includ- 
ing husband-wife combinations. These pro- 
portions were practically identical in each 
county. Interviewers included former 
county health department and_ school 
nurses, a public health educator, and so- 
ciologists. A training period for the inter- 
viewers was held prior to the survey. 

“Summer residents” and_ transients 
were not included. 

‘The area sample 
BAE, USDA from 
Master Sample. 

In Cortland County 41 sample areas 
were used or a sampling interval of 1 in 16. 
Twenty-one of the sample areas used were 
open-country; 3 were densely settled rural 
areas, i.e., with a density rate of 100 per- 
sons or more per square mile; and 17 areas 
were in villages of under 2,500 population. 
Forty-three sample areas or a sampling 
interval of 1 in 40 were used in Oswego 
County. Twenty-one of these were in the 
open-country, 6 were densely settled rural 
areas, and 16 areas were in villages. 


was 
the 


drawn by the 
materials of the 
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characteristics but were considered 
to differ as to availability of health 
care resources within the county.* 
Availability of health care services 
was measured by an index based on 
the unweighted average rank of the 
40 Dairy Belt counties in New York 
State with respect to five items: (1) 
physicians per 1,000 population, (2) 
hospital beds per 1,000 population, 
(3) dentists per 1,000, (4) registered 
nurses per 1,000, and (5) proportion 
of births delivered in hospitals.* Cort- 
land ranked 20th among the 40 Dairy 
Belt counties; Oswego ranked 37th.‘ 


Patterns of Use of Health Resources 


Although the main purpose of the 
present paper is not to present the de- 
tailed findings of the study since they 
are, or will be, available in bulletin 


“Cortland and Oswego are similar as to 
the type of farming, land class distribution, 
population composition, farm tenancy, and 
rural level of living index. These counties 
fell in the same stratum of Dairy Belt 
counties (1944 delineation) as stratified by 
the BAE using 12 population and agricul- 
tural variables. 

Data on physicians, hospital beds, and 
dentists as of 1946 were obtained from 
“Health Services for the Rural Child,” re- 
printed from The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1948; 1940 population 
census figures were used in computing 
ratios. Data on registered nurses are for 
1945 from Ward W. Bauder, A Critical 
Analysis of Health Data for New York 
Counties, Ph.D. thesis, Cornell University, 
1948. Data on place of birth are for 1946 
and from Vital Statistics of the United 
States, 1946 (Part 2, Place of Residence), 
U. S. Public Health Service, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. 

* Cortland was selected because it was the 
only non-metropolitan county in the upper 
half of the array with a county health de- 
partment. Oswego was selected because of 
its low index and because it did not have a 
county health department. 
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form and other papers,° it may be ap- 
propriate for background to review 
here the highlights on the extent to 
which the rural households and indi- 
viduals in these two New York coun- 
ties used medical and health care 
resources. 

The importance of health care serv- 
ices in the living of New York rural 
people is evidenced in the high inci- 
dence reported of use of one or more 
types of such services by one or more 
household members. Over nine-tenths 

The principal report is being submitted 
for publication as a Cornell Agricultural 
Experiment Station bulletin under the 
title, Use of Health Resources by Rural 
Pe oO} le in Two New York Counties; see also 
Donald G. Hay and Olaf F. Larson, Medical 
and Health Care Resources Available in 
Cortland County, New York, 1949 and Med- 
ical and Health Care Resources Available 
in Oswego County, New York, 1949, Cornell 
Department of Rural Sociology, Mimeo- 
graph Bulletins 24 and 25, July, 1950; Olaf 
F. Larson, “Health Services Used by Rural 
Families,” Farm Research, July, 1950; and 
Larson, Hay, Levy, and Mosher, op. cit. 


TABLE 1. 
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of the households and about four- 
fifths of all persons one year of age 
and over in each county had used one 
or more types of health services dur- 
ing the 12-month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1949 (hereinafter referred 
to as “1949’’). 

Out of every 10 households in each 
county about 9 used a general phy- 
sician during 1949, 6 a dentist, over 5 
used some type of public health serv- 
ice for individuals, a little less than 
3 used a hospital, fewer than 2 used 
a medical specialist, and less than 1 
used an osteopath or other health 
care personnel including chiropractor 
(Table 1). 

About four-fifths of the using 
households in each county used two or 
more types of service.'® 

’ When use was limited to a single type 
of service, that of a general physician was 
most frequent. General physician usually 


occurred in all of the combinations of 
services used. 


Use OF MEDICAL AND HEALTH CARE SERVICES REPORTED FOR RURAL HOUSE- 


HOLDS IN CORTLAND AND OSWEGO COUNTIES, OCTOBER 1, 1948-SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 





ss  ~ 
ing Use 
= Significance of 





Cortland 


Oswego County Differences* 





. None used 


8.0 3.2 Highly Significant 


91.2 
14.8 
60.4 

6.0 


87.2 
18.8 
58.0 


2. Used general physician 
3. Used medical specialist 
. Used dentist 
5. Used other health care personnel’ 9.2 
3. Used hospital 28.8 25.1 
Used some type public health service 
for individual 55.6 50.2 


'“Other” included osteopath, chiropractor, chiropodist, physical therapist, and healer. 

*Includes such services as physical examination by school doctor, mass chest x-ray, 
immunization and other clinics, visits by public health nurse, but excludes such services 
as sanitary inspector and laboratory services. 

* Differences in proportions between counties at the one per cent level are termed 
“highly significant,” and differences at the five per cent level are termed “significant.” 
Differences which did not show as statistically significant are not shown. 

Value of differences between proportions was graphically derived through use of 
Binomial Probability Paper. See Frederick Mosteller and John W. Tukey, “The Uses and 
Usefulness of Binomial Probability Paper,” Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, XLIV (June, 1949), 174-212. 
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Out of every 10 persons, one year 
of age and over in the sample house- 
holds, about 6 used a general physi- 
cian in 1949, over 3 used some type 
of public health service for individu- 
als,"’ 3 used a dentist, and less than 1 
used either a hospital or a medical 
specialist (Table 2). 

Nearly two-fifths of the persons in 
each county limited their use to a 
single type. Slightly over two-fifths in 
each county used two or more of these 
services.!” 


Major Purpose of Present Paper 


With this background and summary 
of a completed study, we may now 
turn to what is the major purpose of 


“While data are presented here for the 
use of public health services reported for 
individual household members, it should be 
pointed out that the policy of New York 
county health departments is to emphasize 
the educational and preventive services on 
a family unit basis. 

“For those individuals using only one 
type of service, general practitioners were 
most frequently utilized. A public health 
service—predominantly from the school— 
was the next most frequent single service 
reported, followed by dentists. For the per- 
sons who used two or more types of health 
services, general physician was included in 
the majority of combinations. 


TABLE 2. 
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the present paper—or at least to that 
part which gave zest to the writing 
of it. Certain hypotheses were formu- 
lated prior to the study under con- 
sideration. Analysis of the data and 
planning for further studies in the 
field of rural health have stimulated 
the formulation of other hypotheses. 
These hypotheses are of three types: 
(1) hypotheses of relationships, (2) 
hypotheses of trends, and (3) hy- 
potheses of method. 

The remainder of the paper is de- 
voted to the statement of selected 
hypotheses of the three types and an 
examination of the test data available 
from the two-county study. 


Hypotheses of Relationships 

HYPOTHESIS 1—Utilization of 
private health resources by the rural 
people within a county is closely re- 
lated to the availability of these re- 
sources located within the county as 
measured by county indices of avail- 
ability. The evidence from the two 
New York counties fails to prove 
this important hypothesis. 

Much of the literature on availa- 
bility of health resources to the people 


Use OF MEDICAL AND HEALTH CARE SERVICES REPORTED FOR RURAL IN- 


DIVIDUALS IN CORTLAND AND OSWEGO COUNTIES, OCTOBER 1, 1948-SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 





Percentage of Individuals 
Reporting Significance of 





Cortland 


Oswego County Differences® 





None used 

Used general physician 

Used medical specialist 

. Used dentist 

. Used other health care personnel’ 
Used hospital 

. Used some type of public health 
service for individual® 


a al at ad om 


Highly significant 
Highly significant 


om 


ro) 
COP HAN 3 
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Highly significant 


Significant 


ie) 
— 





‘See Note 1. Table 1. 
* See Note 2. Table 1. 
* See Note 3, Table 1, 
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of the United States and many of the 
conclusions as to the disadvantaged 
position of a large percentage of our 
people — especially rural people—in 
relation to available health resources 
rests upon data by counties giving 
such ratios as the number of physi- 
cians, dentists, and hospital beds per 
unit—as per 1,000—of the popula- 
tion.'® Conclusions as to the compara- 
tive well-being of the people in these 
counties as to medical resources rest 
on the implied assumption that coun- 
ties constitute the “natural” medical 
service areas for the resources being 
studied.’* Recently the American 
Medical Association has issued a prog- 
ress report on a study which deline- 
ates medical service areas in the 
United States, disregarding political 
boundaries. Areas are based on the 
flow of dollars paid to physicians." 
The two New York counties were 
selected to test the hypothesis stated. 
As indicated, they were selected to be 
similar in important aspects but were 
presumed to differ as to availability 


“The literature on this point is so vol- 
uminous and well-recognized by rural so- 
ciologists as not to require citation here. 

“It is only fair to say that the form in 
which data have been available for com- 
parative analysis on a state or nation-wide 
basis has encouraged this practice. 

* See especially Frank G. Dickinson, “A 
Medical Service Area Map of the United 
States” in Bulletin 67, Bureau of Medical 
Economic Research, American Medical As- 
sociation, April, 1949. 
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of health resources. The rank of each 
county among the 40 Dairy Belt 
counties and among all 57 counties, 
excluding New York City, for each 
of the five index items and for the 
unweighted average rank of the five 
items is as follows: 

By the average rank and for 4 out 
of 5 individual factors (all except 
dentists per 1,000) Cortland has a 
clear advantage over Oswego in avail- 
ability of resources, and if our hy- 
pothesis is to be supported, should 
have a better rating on the utilization 
of these resources. 

Now, what do the use data show? 
Use of a general physician one or 
more times during the 12-month 
period was reported by 87 per cent of 
the Cortland and by 91 per cent of the 
Oswego County households, for 54 
per cent of the Cortland and for 62 
per cent of the Oswego County per- 
sons (aged 1 year and over)—a dif- 
ference in use exactly opposite to that 
“expected.” Further, the difference in 
use by individuals was statistically 
highly significant..° The same “un- 
expected” difference appears in the 
data on home and office calls involving 
use of a general physician. In Cort- 
land, the “high index” county, 12.5 
per cent of all persons received home 
calls as compared with 17 per cent in 


%See Table 1, note 3 for definition of 
“significant” and “highly significant.” 


Rank Among Dairy 


Rank Among All 
Belt Counties Counties 


‘Cortland 


Physicians per 1,000 population 
General hospital beds per 1,000 
Dentists per 1,000 

Registered nurses per 1,000 


Proportion of births delivered in hospitals 
Unweighted average rank 


16.5 
17 
38 

5 
23 
20 
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Oswego. For those receiving any home 
calls, the number averaged 3.5 in 
Cortland against 4.8 in Oswego. Office 
calls were made by 49 per cent of the 
Cortland and 55 per cent of the Os- 
wego persons in the sample house- 
holds. For those making such calls, 
averages were 5.7 in Cortland and 6.2 
in Oswego. 

While use of a medical specialist 
was in the “expected” direction, dif- 
ferences between the two counties 
were not statistically significant for 
either household or individual use 
(Tables 1 and 2). For those using a 
specialist the average number of calls 
was again opposite to that “expected” 
—6.0 in Cortland and 7.4 in Oswego— 
although the latter had more than 
double the number of persons per 
specialist (6,179 in Cortland against 
14,880 in Oswego). 

Expressed in number of calls per 
1,000 population 1 year of age and 
over during the 12-month period, the 
rates for general physician and spe- 
cialist, for home and office calls, were 
approximately 3,600 in Cortland 
against 4,600 in Oswego. 

Now consider use of a_ hospital. 
While the county differences in both 
household and individual use rates 
were in the “expected” direction, they 
were not statistically significant (see 
Tables 1 and 2). For example, 8.3 
per cent of the Cortland and 8.0 of 
the Oswego individuals used a hospital 
during the 12-month period covered 
by the study." 


" Use was largely of a general hospital; 
this was true for 97.7 per cent of the Cort- 
land and 99.3 of the Oswego users during 
1945-49, 


For dentists, Oswego would be “ex- 
pected” to have some advantage in 
use rate on the basis of the index of 
availability. The difference in propor- 
tion of both households and persons 
using a dentist ran in the “expected 
direction”; for persons, the 30 per 
cent in Cortland against the 35 per 
cent in Oswego was. statistically 
highly significant. However, the 
household differences (see Table 1) 
were not statistically significant. And 
interestingly enough, for those indi- 
viduals using a dentist the average 
number of calls was 3.4 in Cortland 
against 2.5 in Oswego—a difference 
opposite to that “expected.” 

Thus, the data for the use of these 
crucial health resources—physicians 
and dentists in private practice and 
hospitals—with the one exception of 
the percentage of persons using a den- 
tist, show county differences in the 
use patterns by rural people which 
are either (a) statistically not sig- 
nificant or (b) run exactly opposite 
to what would be expected on the 
basis of the index of availability. 

How may this contrariness be ex- 
plained? One possible explanation 
might be that the composition of the 
sample population in the two counties 
was enough different in the factors 
which affect use rates to give the re- 
sults indicated. However, without pre- 
senting detailed supporting data here, 
it appears that the contrariness in 
results cannot be adequately explained 
by variations in the composition of 
the sample for the two counties.'* 


“ Differences were marked only in these 
respects: (1) Cortland had a higher pro- 
portion of full-time farm families (34.4 
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Neither is there evidence to suggest 
any important difference in the need 





against 9.9 per cent), a lone proportion of 
“rural residents,” that is, part-time farmers 
and non-farming families living in the open- 
country (29.6 per cent against 42.0), and a 
lower proportion of village residents (in- 
cluding densely settled areas) families (36.0 
against 48.1 per cent); (2) Cortland had a 
larger mean size of household (3.8 against 
3.4) and median size (4.0 against 3.6); (3) 
Cortland had a smaller percentage of per- 
sons aged 25-34 (10.0 against 15.4 per cent), 
but this was partially compensated for in 
the next younger and next older age groups; 
(4) Cortland had a larger percentage of 
all persons engaged in agriculture, espe- 
cially as farm operator, and a smaller per- 
centage of all persons in the skilled, clerical 
sales-kindred and _ proprietor-manager-offi- 
cials categories. Cortland also had a some- 
what larger percentage of households with 
net cash incomes under $2,000 and with 
Sewell socioeconomic status scores under 80. 
The larger size of household works in the 
direction of giving Cortland a higher house- 
hold use figure, while the one marked age- 
group difference works in the direction of a 
lower individual use figure for Cortland. 
The income and socioeconomic differences 
favor Oswego. When the household data are 
standardized on the basis of the Cortland 
residential-occupational distribution, the 
Oswego household advantage in proportion 
using a dentist is further increased by 2.5 
per cent and proportion using a general 
physician is decreased by 0.4 per cent, while 
its disadvantage in use of medical special- 
ists remains unchanged and for hospitals is 
increased by 2.1 per cent. The proportion 
using no service is increased by 1 per cent, 
which reduces the difference to “significant” 
from “highly significant.” None of the other 
differences in household use after standard- 
ization are statistically significant. When 
the individual use data are standardized by 
residence— -occupation, and age, the Oswego 
advantage in proportion using a general 
physician is decreased by 3.5 per cent, using 
a dentist is decreased by 0.8 per cent, while 
its disadvantage in the proportion using a 
medical specialist is increased only 0.15 per 
cent and in using a hospital is increased 
0.35 per cent. The proportion using no serv- 
ice is increased 0.8 per cent. The differences 
in “no use,” general physician and dentist 
are reduced from “highly significant” to 
“significant.” 
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for health services during the period 
covered by the study.'® 

Another possible explanation might 
be that the comparative resource 
situation in the two counties for the 
12-month period for which the utili- 
zation data apply was not reliably 
represented by the county index, since 
index data were for 1946 with the 
exception of one item (nurses) which 
was for 1945. 

However, an inventory of the per- 
sonnel and facilities for health care 
within the two counties as of 1949 
continued to give Cortland some ad- 
vantage over Oswego for all items 
but dentists.*° Ratios of population to 
resources for selected items in 1949 


were as follows: 
Cortland Oswego 

Persons per general 
physician 

Persons per medical 
specialist, all types 

Persons per dentist 

Persons pert graduate 
nurse (R 2 

Persons per os AP 
_bospital bed 


1,030 


6,179 
2,648 


522 
257 


1,181 


14,880 
2,399 


814 
463 


" See the New York State Department of 
Health’s Vital Statistics Review, XXX 
(March, 1950), Tables 1 and 2, for mortal- 
ity and morbidity data for 1949. 

” Ratios in 1949 compared with 1946 for 
the three items for which strictly compa- 
rable data were available in 1949 were as 


follows: 
Oswego 
Index Period 1949 


Cortland 
index Period 1949 
Physicians per 

1,000 
General hospital 

beds per 1,000 3.7 2.2 
Dentists per 

1,000 0.3 0.4 0.4 0.4 
This comparison shows that although Cort- 
land’s margin was narrowed slightly for 
physicians by 1949, at the same time its 
comparative ratio improved for dentists. 

* Includes public health and school nurses; 
nurses in private practice were 81 per cent 
of the total in Cortland and 85 per cent of 
the total in Oswego. 








1.0 1.1 0.7 0.9 


4.0 1.9 
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Another suggested explanation is 
that the differences, even though they 
appear large in an array, are not 
really large enough to significantly 
influence utilization patterns and 
rates. The data just presented show 
the extent of the differences. Just 
what these differences in resource 
ratios must be to produce “expected” 
differences in use rates, cannot be 
answered from the study data. 

Too, it will be recalled that the in- 
dex figures are based on total popula- 
tion and total resources with the 
consequent weakness for direct appli- 
cation to the rural population (in 
these counties only about half of the 
total). 

All available evidence indicates that 
use of health services by rural people 
is related to several factors, including 
income, residence-occupation, socio- 
economic status, social participation, 
and age-sex composition. In such a 
complex situation, it is necessary to 
control such related factors to isolate 
the relationship of any single factor 
such as availability of health re- 
sources. 

However, the data available do sug- 
gest an explanation for the contrary 
behavior described. The explanation 
seems to rest largely in the ecological 
distribution of these resources in re- 
lation to the potential rural consumer. 
Thus for general physician, while 
Cortland had the advantage in the 
county index, when one examines the 
distribution within the county, the 
advantage disappears. Over four- 
fifths (83 per cent) of all general 
physicians in Cortland were located 
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in the two urban-centered com- 
munities,22 while only two-thirds (66 
per cent) of those in Oswego were 
located in the two city-centered com- 
munities of that county. One of Cort- 
land’s four village-centered communi- 
ties had no general physician. All of 
the seven in Oswego had at least 
one. Further, Cortland’s two urban- 
centered communities are but three 
miles apart, while the two in Oswego 
are 11 miles apart. Although less than 
10 per cent of the persons in the sam- 
ple in either county were more than 
eight miles from a general physician, 
the mean distance was greater in 
Cortland (3.8 against 3.3 miles). 
When the effect of this distribution 
pattern is analyzed in relation to 
utilization, one sees (1) that although 
in each county about 80 per cent of 
the use of general physician is with 
a physician within the county, Cort- 
land individuals go a greater distance 
—1.2 miles further on the average 
(mean), (2) only 50 per cent of the 
general physician use in Cortland is 
with a physician located in a village 
under 2,500 population compared 
with 62 per cent in Oswego, and (3) 
finally, only 45 per cent of the general 
physician use in Cortland is with one 
located at the usual trade center as 
compared with 60 per cent in Oswego. 
In both counties all medical spe- 
cialists were in the urban centers. 
Here Cortland had a marked advan- 
tage in the ecological distribution for 


“For the purpose of this study com- 
munities were delineated approximately on 
the basis of the village or city centers used 
by the majority of people in an area for 
trade and other services. 
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this type of service by virtue of its 
more favorable ratio. For this service 
the advantage is comparable to that 
held by Oswego in its distribution of 
general physicians. This shows up in 
the fact that 47 per cent of the Cort- 
land County use of a specialist by 
individuals was within the county as 
compared with 20 per cent for Os- 
wego. 

Oswego had not only a higher index 
value for dentists but also a much 
better distribution. Only one of the 
four village-centered communities in 
Cortland against five out of the seven 
in Oswego had a dentist. Consequently 
Oswego persons were closer to a den- 
tist on the average (mean distance 
6.1 in Cortland, 3.7 in Oswego) and 
were much more likely to use one 
located at their usual trade center (42 
per cent in Cortland, 68 in Oswego). 

The case seems to be clear that 
rather than place full reliance upon a 
county index of the availability of pri- 
vate health resources, the distribution 
of resources among the communities 
within a county and the availability of 
services outside the county lines must 
be more fully considered. Sociologists 
have a contribution to make in the 
delineation of the service areas for 
these resources. 

For the sake of brevity, other hy- 
potheses of relationships will not be 
elaborated upon. 

HYPOTHESIS 2—Utilization of 
public health resources is closely re- 
lated to availability of services within 
the boundaries of a local govern- 
mental unit. 

This hypothesis is one of those 
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“common sense” observations whose 
pertinency can be easily supported. 
For example, in Cortland County, 
which has a county health depart- 
ment, 9 per cent of the sample rural 
households reported one or more visits 
by a public health nurse, whereas in 
Oswego, with no county health de- 
partment but a combination of local 
health officer and a district office of 
the state department of health head- 
quartered outside the county, no such 
nursing visits were reported. A 
“freezing” effect is associated with 
public health services provided by 
local units of government since utili- 
zation is largely restricted to what 
resources are provided by the local 
governmental unit of residence — 
town, village, school district, county, 
etc. A free flow of consumers across 
boundaries of these units does not 
take place for services of this type, as 
is the case with use of private re- 
sources. One might add that there is 
evidence that within the larger units, 
such as counties, availability of public 
health resources within the local com- 
munity affects the utilization pattern. 

HYPOTHESIS 3—Rural families, 
with the prevailing distribution of 
physicians, system of medical care, 
and transportation and communica- 
tion arrangements, are generally ex- 
ercising free choice of physicians. 
This hypothesis is given here because 
of the statement sometimes made that 
such free choice is not actually avail- 
able because of the distribution pat- 
tern of physicians in rural areas. The 
data for these two New York counties 
supports the hypothesis. For example, 
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in one county the mean distance to 
the general physician used was 10.5 
miles as compared with the mean of 
3.8 to the nearest physician available. 
In the second county the comparable 
means were 9.3 and 3.3. 
HYPOTHESIS 4— Utilization of 
health resources, both private and 
public, is positively associated with 
family income; that is, use increases 
with an increase in income.*® The 
evidence shows this relationship to be 
one of the most marked and consistent 
of any, generally holding true for use 
of general physician, medical spe- 
cialist, dentist, hospitals, and public 
health services for individuals.** 
HYPOTHESIS 5 Satisfaction 


with existing health resources is posi- 
tively associated with (a) family in- 
come and (b) utilization of resources; 


that is, the probability of being satis- 
fied increases as family income and 
utilization of health resources in- 
crease. The evidence does not support 
this assumption.** ; 

From the fact that income and utili- 
zation are so closely and positively 

For the purposes of this study income 
was defined as net cash income available for 
family living. Households were grouped into 
three categories—under $1,000, $1,000- 
2,999, and $3,000 and over. 

‘Major exceptions are call rates to and 
from physicians for women, use of hospitals 
by women, and use of physician’s and hos- 
pital services by aged persons. 

“This conclusion is also supported by 
studies of opinions of the male heads and 
homemakers of 496 households in two New 
York communities in two other counties. 
See Opinions and Attitudes Toward Medical- 
Health Services and Facilities, Preliminary 
Report No. 4, 1948 Community Survey, 
Richfield Springs and Van Hornesville, 
Cornell University, Department of Rural 
Sociology, February, 1950. 


related, one might draw the inference 
that increasing the income of the low 
groups or providing the services 
without cost or at a reduced cost 
would bring the utilization level and 
pattern of this group up to that of the 
higher income groups. Such an in- 
ference would be a mistake, at least 
for New York rural people, if the data 
from this study are correctly inter- 
preted. Such an inference overlooks 
the basic sociological-psychological 
fact that most use of medical re- 
sources is a form of voluntary par- 
ticipation and therefore is dependent 
upon the whole complex of factors 
which motivate people to participate. 

The evidence for one county, for 
example, shows that only 39 per cent 
of the low income group (the 20 per 
cent under $1,000 net) expressed the 
opinion that some things should be 
done in their area to improve the 
health and medical care for the peo- 
ple as compared with 64 per cent of 
the high income group (the 29 per 
cent with $3,000 and over net). The 
second county reveals almost identical 
percentages. In the county having the 
health department, the percentage 
of low income families using speci- 
fied public health services (including 
schools)—which are free—was only 
half that of the higher income fami- 
lies. In the same county 56 per cent 
of the low income households had 
heard of the county health depart- 
ment, and 42 per cent reported con- 
tacts with it compared with 73 and 65 
per cent, respectively, for the high 
income families. Use of health re- 
sources is not only a matter of avail- 
ability and dollars. 
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HYPOTHESIS 6—Age, sex, and 
family member roles are significantly 
related to utilization of health re- 
sources, knowledge of them and 
opinions about them. The evidence 
shows some marked variation in use 
of the various resources by age and by 
sex. For example, high use of most 
resources by women of child-bearing 
age and lower use by adult men than 
by adult women of general physician 
and dentist, and male heads were less 
likely to be informed about available 
public health services or to be critical 
of available health resources. 

HYPOTHESIS 7—The general 
physician occupies the key position in 
rural health care from the standpoint 
of role and status.*®° The study, and 
supporting evidence from studies in 
two communities in other counties, 
supports this hypothesis, and there- 
fore reinforces the importance of con- 
tinued consideration of the general 
physician in any program for im- 
proving health care of rural people. 

Rather than take more time at this 
point to state other leading hypotheses 
of sociclogical concern which have 
been tested or formulated, we will 
turn to hypotheses of trends. 


Hypotheses of Trends 


HYPOTHESIS 1—The trend has 
been for rural people to increase their 
use of professional, scientific health 
resources such as physicians and hos- 
pitals. If folk health practices have 
decreased with a growing regard for 
scientifically based practices, as is 


*A brief sociological treatment of the 
practitioner may be found in Loomis and 
Beegle, Rural Social Systems, pp. 708-715. 
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commonly assumed, and health educa- 
tion has been effective, then the use 
of professional personnel and signifi- 
cant resources—such as hospitals— 
should have increased. 

Fortunately for our purposes, 
Dwight Sanderson made a _ health 
study in Cortland County in 1923 and 
1924 and published the data in such 
form" that some qualified inferences** 
may be drawn as to trends over the 
last 25 years. 

While it is not possible to make a 
comparison as to the proportion of 
households or individuals receiving a 
physician’s services, a comparison is 
possible as to average number of home 
and office calls per person (thus elimi- 
nating any effect of the difference in 
household size). Compared with the 
3.6 average for 1949 for home and 
office calls of general physician and 
specialist was the 1.8 for 1923-24, or 
a doubling in average number of calls 
over the quarter-century. Expressed 
in calls per 1,000 persons, this means 
3,600 in 1949 and 1,750 in 1923-24. 
For general physician the average 
number of calls per person was 1.5 in 


Dwight Sanderson, A Survey of Sick- 
ness in Rural Areas in Cortland County, 
New York, Cornell University Agricultural 


Experiment Station Memoir 112, March, 
1928. 

* The above cited memoir and Memoir 111 
give details on the sample population. The 
sample consisted of 563 families—nearly all 
of those in three townships—with 2,060 
persons. Compared with the 1949 county- 
wide sample, the one for 1923-24 had a 
smaller percentage of village residents, 
a higher percentage of farm operators, a 
larger proportion aged 25-64 and a smaller 
proportion under 25, and a smaller mean 
size of household but the same sex ratio, the 
same proportion of families with no chil- 
dren at home, and about the same mean age 
of head and homemaker. 
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1923-24 against 3.2 in 1949. For spe- 
cialist the average was 0.25 in 1923- 
24 against 0.4 in 1949. 

Concerning hospitals, it appears 
that the rate of use has perhaps 
quadrupled; 2 per cent of the indi- 
viduals in 1923-24 were reported as 
having used a hospital during the past 
year as compared with 8 per cent in 
1949. About 30 per cent of the births 
were in a hospital in 1923-24 com- 
pared with over 90 per cent in 1949. 
The average length of stay was longer 
for the earlier period (17 against 13 
days). 

With respect to dentists the use has 
also grown; in 1923-24, 35.5 per cent of 
the households reported expenditures 
for dental care as compared with 58 
per cent in 1949 having one or more 
members reported as using a dentist. 

While there are limitations on the 
earlier data for making these com- 
parisons, the over-all trend is sup- 
ported. 

HYPOTHESIS 2—/n rural medical 
practice there has been a shift (a) 
from home calls to office calls and 
(b) from the general physician to the 
specialist. The comparative data from 
the Sanderson study clearly supports 
the first part of this hypothesis. Of all 
physicians’ calls in 1923-24, 49 per 
cent were at the home as compared 
with 11 per cent in 1949. Considering 
only general physicians, which is 
more appropriate, the shift was from 
50 per cent home calls in 1923-24 to 
12 per cent in 1949. Memory of this 
earlier pattern may well help explain 
some of the present-day opinions ex- 
pressed by rural people about want- 
ing more home calls. 
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As for the second point, while as 
many as 4 per cent of the individuals 
may have used specialists in 1923-24 
as compared with 6.5 per cent in 1949, 
the available data do not clearly indi- 
cate a corresponding shift in the total 
proportion of calls to or from a physi- 
cian accounted for by a specialist. 


Hypotheses of Method 


HYPOTHESIS 1—The enumera- 
tive survey method is a feasible, 
reasonably reliable method of ascer- 
taining the rural consumer’s utiliza- 
tion of health resources. The interest 
and reception accorded interviewers, 
the kinds of information volunteered 
to interviewers, and the evidence of 
completeness lend logical support to 
this assumption. In addition, it was 
possible to make a 100 per cent check 
on the completeness of the enumera- 
tion of selected types of services given 
by the Cortland County Department 
of Health. A 94.8 per cent agreement 
was found in the households reporting 
one or more visits by a county health 
nurse during the specified 12-month 
period and 95.3 per cent agreement 
as to individual persons rendered 
some service by a public health nurse. 
A check of office records for immuni- 
zation and vaccinations likewise show 
high agreement. At the same time an- 
other’ methodological hypothesis is 
suggested, namely: 

HYPOTHESIS 2—More skill in 
schedule design and interviewing 
technique is required to get complete 
and reliable data on the utilization of 
preventive and educational resources, 
such as many of those rendered by the 
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school and county or other public 
health agencies, than for those which 
are remedial, highly personal, or paid 
for directly. 

With the schedule and informants 
used, under-reporting of school health 
resources is indicated by the fact that 
for only 63 per cent of the children 
aged 5-17 in both counties was use of 
school doctor (and/or dentist) re- 
ported.*® Likewise, a detailed check 
shows some under-reporting of the 
type of public health nursing service 
known as “health supervision.’’*® 

HYPOTHESIS 3—Use of a dentist 


*” Part of this is due to the fact that some 
informants were the male heads rather than 
the homemakers. 

*” Includes home nursing visits except for 
maternity, tuberculosis, syphilis, other com- 
municable diseases, orthopedic, cancer, and 
diabetes cases. 
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is one of the most discriminating of 
the several types of utilization of 
health resources. The available evi- 
dence from the complete study clearly 
indicates the truth of this statement, 
which has some interesting methodo- 
logical implications for certain types 
of health studies. 


Conclusion 


While it has been impossible to go 
into great detail for more than one of 
the hypotheses presented, the writers 
will be satisfied if this presentation 
stimulates the work of others in this 
field so that hypotheses such as the 
ones presented can lead to generaliza- 
tions about the sociological aspects of 
rural health with a high level of 
proof. 











Employment Conditions of the Agricultural Laborer in 
China and His Prospects for Social Advancement 


By Shu-Ching Lee+ 


ABSTRACT 


In spite of the fact that most of the work in farming in China is done by 
manual labor, the number of the wage earners in agriculture is small. 
It is estimated that the peasants who depend upon hiring out labor for 
a living constitute no more than five per cent of China’s total farm popula- 
tion. Among them, many are only seasonal workers. The employment con- 
ditions are | sermpee « uncertain and poor and wages are low. Local surveys 
and studies have established the fact that no more than two or three hired 
farm boys out of a hundred with from 30 to 40 years of strenuous work 
have attained the status of ownership. Their concern is apparently not 
ladder climbing but the struggle for a bare existence. When such a meagre 
earning is also denied to them by unemployment, these “wandering souls,” 





deprived of decency and living pu 


oses, 


become a disturbing element in 


society menacing the existence of China’s traditional order. 


China’s hired labor in agriculture 
is numerically negligible and has 
played a comparatively insignificant 
role in rural community life! The 
reasons for not hiring outside help 
are many, but the meagre income 
from farming and the lack of ready 
cash come always as the first and fore- 
most consideration to most Chinese 
farmers. During the busy seasons 
when the labor shortage is acute and 
the need urgent, they usually solve 
the problem through the customary 
arrangement of exchanging labor 
with their neighbors. In the relatively 
few cases where agricultural laborers 
are employed, the pay is so low and 

+ Chicago, IIl. 

‘This is in sharp contrast to India where 
the caste system has barred the untouch- 
ables from owning land and as a result, the 
total number of the agricultural workers 
amounts to some 32 per cent of the farming 
population. According to 1931 census, 31.5 
million out of the total farming population 
of 98.6 million are classified as agricultural 
laborers. Cf., P. J. Thomas, “The Agrarian 


Situation in India,” International Labour 
Review, I (Oct., 1944), 454-455. 


employment so uncertain that it is 
impossible for a large army of wage 
earners to make a living. The true 
nature of agricultural employment is, 
in fact, more important as a subsidi- 
ary source of income for the small or 
landless peasants rather than a per- 
manent occupation. “Farm hands in 
China,” according to one of the In- 
ternational Labour Office’s reports, 
“are often poor agricultural workers 
who cultivate small bits of land, either 
belonging to them, or held in leases, 
but who have to seek other work 
besides in order to make both ends 
meet. Landless agricultural laborers 
properly so called are comparatively 
few in number in China.’ 

As has evidently been established 
in field studies and local surveys, 
one of the fundamental characteris- 
tics of agriculture in China is that 


* International Labour Office, Labour Pol- 
icy in General Including the Enforcement 
of Labour Measures, Report II (New Delhi, 
1947), p. 34. 
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most of the farm work is done by 
family labor. If a comparison is made 
between the farm work accomplished 
by family labor in proportion to hired 
outside labor and if the monetary 
cost is used as the basis for such 
comparison, then, in the 2,866 farms 
surveyed by J. Lossing Buck and 
others, it was found that 30.8 per 
cent of the total work is performed 
by the operator’s own labor, 42.4 per 
cent is performed by his family’s 
labor and 19.5 per cent is performed 
by hired labor.* These figures are 
based on the assumption that the 
value of the operator’s and his fami- 
ly’s labor is equivalent to the wages 
paid to hired hands for the same unit 
of time. 

It is equally characteristic that the 
overwhelming majority of farms in 
China are too small to be financially 
able to hire additional workers beyond 
the family. Owners of fairly large 
estates generally prefer to be absentee 
landlords leasing the land out to ten- 
ants and collecting rent from them. 
Those peasants whose farm size is 


'Cf., Chinese Farm Economy (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930), p. 234. 

‘According to Buck’s survey, the costs 
spent for hired labor in relation to the total 
costs for labor are 4.3 per cent on the small 
farms, 14.3 per cent on the medium size 
farms and 31.6 per cent on the large farms. 
Ibid., p. 236. 


TABLE 1. 
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just large enough to employ one or 
more agricultural laborers but not 
large enough to enable them to move 
to cities are comparatively small in 
number. The results of a field survey 
made in 1935 in the three large vil- 
lages of Wuhsi, Kiangsu, may be 
cited to illustrate the situation:® 
Just how big a segment the agricul- 
tural workers constitute in the bulky 
farming population of China is diffi- 
cult to determine because of the large 
variation in the number of farm la- 
borers throughout the year depending 
upon the season. Generally, the figure 
of wage earners in agriculture is con- 
siderably greater in the peak seasons 
than in the slack ones. The only offi- 
cial figure of a nation-wide scale is 
the one provided by the National 
Land Commission of Nanking in 1935. 
In a classification of 1,745,344 farm 
households, it was found that among 
all other tenure groups the proportion 


‘Data from Agrarian China (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1939), p. 64. Sim- 
ilar results were also obtained in a farm 
management study made in Kashing, the 
fertile rice-producing region of Hangchow 
Bay, in 1936. It was found that among the 
total of 7,474 labor units tabulated, only 9.2 
per cent were derived from hired labor in 
small farm management (below 20 mow), 
23.5 per cent in the medium-sized farm man- 
agement (20-50 mow) and 54.3 per cent in 
the large farm management (50 mow and 
over). /bid., p. 77. 


FarRM LABOR AMONG THE DIFFERENT TENURE GROUPS IN WUHSI, KIANGSU, 


1935 





Tenure Groups 


Work Done by 
Family Labor 


Work Done by 
Hired Labor 





Landlords managing a part of land 
Rich peasants 

Middle peasants 

Poor peasants 


40.5% 
22.8% 
8.6% 
3.2% 


59.5% 
17.2% 
91.4% 
96.8% 
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of hired farm laborers constituted 
only 1.6 per cent.® This percentage, 
the smallest ever recorded, is ap- 
parently due to the fact that most of 
the hired farm hands in the villages 
are seasonal workers who were simply 
not employed at the time that the sur- 
vey was being made and consequently 
were not included in the tabulation. 
Regional studies and provincial re- 
ports made by either survey or esti- 
mate with regard to the proportion 
of the agricultural laborers to the 
total farming population vary from 
3.7 per cent in Szechwan,’ 6.0 per cent 
in Hunan,* to some 8.0 per cent in 
Kiangsu.® In North China, of the 
1,057 male peasants age 13 years and 
above in Tinghsien where Franklin 
C. H. Lee made an extensive survey in 
1930, only 59 or 5.6 per cent of them 
were permanently working as hired 
laborers ;'® while in the three villages 
of Honan surveyed, long-term farm 


*The Commission, A Summary Report of 
National Land Survey, Series No. 10 (Nan- 


me National Economic Council, 1937), 
p. 23. 

"Kuo Han-ming and Meng Kwang-yu, 
Farm Tenancy Problems of Szechwan 
(Chungking: Commercial Press, 1944), pp. 
8-12. The complete series of figures for all 
tenure groups is as follows: Of the 12,887 
households investigated in Szechwan, 7.1 
per cent are landlords, 24.2 per cent owners, 
14.7 per cent part-tenants, 48.0 per cent 
tenants, 3.7 per cent hired laborers and 2.3 
per cent unknown. 

*Cf., “Hunan: an Economic Survey,” 
Chinese Economic Journal, XVIII (Jan., 
1936), 31-34. Besides the hired laborer, 
owner constitutes 32.2 per cent; part-ten- 
ant, 33.9 per cent; and tenant, 27.9 per cent. 

*Data from China’s Labor Yearbook, 
1932, pp. 326-328. The following are the 
percentages for all tenure groups in that 
province: Owners, 37.0; part-tenant, 26.0; 
tenants, 29.0; and hired laborers, 8.0. 
ne Cf his Tinghsien: a Social Survey, pp. 

-161. 
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hands amounted to only 2 to 3 per 
cent of the farming population." All 
this tends to indicate the numerical 
smallness of the agricultural laborers 
in comparison with other tenure 
groups, despite the fact that one of 
the field surveys reveals the astonish- 
ing phenomenon that 81 per cent of 
all farm work is accomplished solely 
by human labor as over against ani- 
mal labor and machinery." 

Inasmuch as a preponderant part 
of the farm work is done by hand, the 
actual area that a peasant is able to 
operate is limited by the amount of 
labor available to him when the sea- 
son is at its peak.'* In other words, 
the seasonal nature of agriculture 
means much more to a non- 
mechanized peasant than to a mecha- 
nized farmer. That is why the casual 
and short-term agricultural laborer 
is more important than the ordinary 
long-term farm hand and that is also 
why large groups of seasonal migra- 
tory workers who move from one 
region to the other seeking work are 
to be found in almost every corner of 
the country."* 

"Rural Rehabilitation Commission, A 


Survey of Rural Community in Honan 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1934), pp. 
5-6 


“The percentage is based on the field 
study of farm management in the three 
villages of Wuhsi, Kiangsu, which are gen- 
erally regarded as China’s most modernized 
and mechanized region. Cf., Feng Ho-fa, 
Source Book of Rural Economy in China 
(Shanghai: Liming Book Co., 1935), II, 
674-691 and also Agrarian China, pp. 64-65. 

*Cf., Shu-Ching Lee, “Pattern of Land 
Utilization and Possible Expansion of Cul- 
tivated Area in China,” Journal of Land 
and Public Utility Economics, XXIII (May, 
1947), 147-148. 

“For further reference, cf/., 
tural Laborers in Kwangsi,” 


“Agricul- 
Agrarian 
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Regionally speaking, the number of 
hired agricultural laborers is relative- 
ly greater in the northern provinces 
than in the southern ones. Owing to 
poor soil conditions and low produc- 
tivity, the size of farms in the North 
is generally larger than what an ordi- 
nary family alone can take care of, 
so that hired labor is needed. In the 
rice regions of the Yangtze and fur- 
ther south, because of the tiny size of 
paddy fields there are fewer long- 
term hired hands albeit farm opera- 
tions necessitate the employment of 
a huge number of seasonal workers.'® 

During the busy seasons of the 
year, labor markets of migratory or 
seasonal workers exist everywhere in 
China, especially in the South. A typi- 
cal one is expected to be found at 
dawn in the village square where men 
and women looking for work gather 
with their implements at hand wait- 
ing to be hired. A peasant employer 
comes and announces his terms of 
employment; from those who are will- 
ing to accept his terms, he selects the 
most capable and _ healthy-looking 
figures to come to his farm for the 
day’s labor. After sunrise, the rate 
of wages for those who have not been 
hired goes down every hour until in 
the middle of the day they retire to 
their lodging houses in despair. In the 
early morning of the next day, the 
whole procedure of bargaining and 
hiring is repeated all over again.’ 





China, pp. 80-85; Fei Hsiao-tung, Earth- 
bound China (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1945), pp. 60-63 and 266-268; 
“Agricultural Practice in Shansi,” Chinese 
Economie Journal, I (July, 1927‘, 613-633; 
and Feng Ho-fa, op. cit., II, pp. 736-737. 

“ Cf., Agrarian China, p. 69. 
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Soon after the busy season is over, the 
peasants go back to their own farm 
work, and those who are landless re- 
turn to their previous forms of call- 
ing. These usually include peddling, 
firewood and green manure gather- 
ing, and sedan-chair carrying. Many 
of these people, however, remain idle 
until the advent of the next busy 
season.'* 

Although the fate of the regular 
agricultural laborers is somewhat bet- 
ter than that of the casual short-term 
workers, their conditions of employ- 
ment are also not enviable. Under 
special circumstances the hired man 
is paid by being given the gratuitous 
use of a piece of land; in this case, he 
is both a hired man and a tenant."* 
Sometimes a poor peasant may hire 


” Feng Ho-fa, op. cit., II, pp. 222-225 and 
712-713. 

* According to Chen Cheng-mo’s study, 
the casua! agricultural laborers who own 
no land engage generally in the following 
work when the busy season is over: 36.0 per 
cent of them in peddling and petty-scale 
trading, 24.0 in firewood and green manure 
collecting, 13.2 per cent in baggage or se- 
dan-chair carrying, and 7.6 per cent re- 
maining idle. See Feng Ho-fa, op. cit., II, 
pp. 718-719. 

“For instance, in ee Hopei, two 
tenancy systems, viz., feng-shou and pao- 
chung, were found rife, both of which are 
a combination of tenancy and hired labor. 
By the first system, the landlord is re- 
sponsible for supplying fertilizer, imple- 
ments, draft animals and every other item 
of expenditure and takes, in the division of 
profits, 70 or 80 per cent of the crops. If the 
landlord also provides board and lodging, 
the tenant in turn works for him as a 
domestic servant in the slack seasons. By 
the other system, the landlord takes usually 
70 per cent of the yearly farm products and 
the tenant provides his own food, though he 
is also bound to work as a domestic servant 
in the landlord’s house. See “Nankung, a 
Cotton Producing Center of Hopei,” Chinese 
Economic Journal, III (Oct., 1928), 862-863. 
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himself out by bringing his tiny hold- 
ing with him. Under this arrange- 
ment he works as both an owner and 
a hired hand. In the southwestern 
provinces of the country, a common 
practice is for the young hired boy to 
earn a wife after he has worked for 
some ten years or more without re- 
ceiving any pay. After the marriage 
a good and generous employer might 
grant the couple a few mow (six mow 
to the acre) of land and a cottage so 
that they can begin to earn a living. 
Still another practice which prevails 
in the interior is a life-long employ- 
ment under which the hired agricul- 
tural worker earns nothing besides 
lodging and board, plus occasional 
tips at festivals. His status, in this 
case, is something between that of a 
serf and a hired laborer. All these ar- 
rangements are obsolete forms of 
agricultural employment found mostly 
in the remote interior where outside 
influences have not yet penetrated 
and where life reflects the China of 
yesterday, a familistic type of peasant 
society with all its social relation- 
ships on a personal rather than eco- 
nomic basis. 

Wherever the impact of industrial 
and commercial forces has broken 
through the compact and persistent 
age-old traditions of China, however, 
social stability and solidarity are 
being gradually replaced by mobility 
and competition. It is the question of 
wage which looms large in the minds 
of the agricultural workers in the 
coastal and easily accessible provinces 
of China. Since wages vary from 
region to region and, with respect to 
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short-term hired laborer, from season 
to season, it is difficult to present an 
overall picture of the situation. In 
1939, the National Agricultural Re- 
search Bureau came out with a field 
survey on the part of “Free China” 
where the rate of wages averaged $36 
per year in Chinese currency" for the 
long-term agricultural laborer. The 
survey also found that the daily rate 
for the casual hired workers was 37 
cents with board or 61 cents without 
board in the busy seasons of that 
year.” Generally speaking, the agri- 
cultural laborers are paid a little less 
in the North and slightly more in the 
South, especially the coastal prov- 
inces.”? For instance, in Honan, farm 
wages run from $20 to $30 for the 
year’s work, and 10 to 20 cents for a 
day’s labor in the busy seasons while 
in Chekiang $50 per year and 30 cents 
per day are the common rates.** 


“The pre-war exchange rate of the 
Chinese currency was $3.30 to a U. S. dollar. 

” Data from Shen Hsien-yao, “Agricul- 
tural Laborer in China,” New Economist 
Fortnightly, III (1940), 150-162. 

“ For further information about the wage 
rates of the farm laborer, see R. F. King, 
Farmers of Forty Centuries, pp. 169-170 
and 284-285; “Agricultural Practices in 
Kiaochow,” Chinese Economic Journal, I 
(Nov., 1927), 992; “Hantan, an Agricul- 
tural Center of Chilih,” ibid., I (May, 1927), 
465-466; “The Region of Hotou,” ibid., I 
(March, 1927), 296; “Panshan, an Agri- 
cultural Center of South Manchuria,” ibid., 
III (July, 1928), 607-608; “Shunteh, an 
Agricultural and Skin and Wool Trading 
Center of Hopei,” ibid. (Dec., 1928), 1062; 
and also J. L. Buck, “Agriculture and the 
Future of China,” Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 
(Nov., 1930), 111-112. 

“Si Chao, “Hired Labor in the Villages 
of Honan,” Eastern Miscellany, XXXI 
(Sept., 1934), 67-71 and Yang Kai-chu, “A 
Study of the Wages of the Agricultural 
Laborers in Chekiang,” in Feng Ho-fa, op. 
cit., II, 745-762. 
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A careful and thorough study aimed 
at the exploration of the life condi- 
tions of the hired agricultural laborer 
was made in Kintan and Liyang, two 
counties of Kiangsu Province.** It was 
found that among the 364 farm hands 
(29 female and the rest male) investi- 
gated, 352 persons or 96.7 per cent 
were illiterate. Sixty-three or 17.3 per 
cent of them were of the ages between 
13 to 19 years. The most appalling 
finding was the scantiness of their 
yearly earnings which are tabulated 
below: 

TABLE 2. WAGES OF 364 AGRICULTURAL 
LABORERS IN KINTAN AND LIYANG, 


KIANGSU, 1931 
Wage Earned in Number of Percentage of 
A Year Persons the Total 
$1-$10 32 8.8 
$10-$20 69 19.0 
$20-$30 94 25.8 
$30-$40 125 34.3 
$40-$50 44 12.1 


Total 364 100.0 











These low wages immediately bring 
up the question of how much oppor- 
tunity the farm workers have to im- 
prove their tenure status. This ques- 
tion will lead to the discussion of the 
de facto operation of the so-called 
2 Chen Wu-sheng, “A Survey of the Live- 
lihood of the Agricultural Laborers in Kin- 
tan and Liyang,” College of Agriculture, 
National Central University, Nanking. The 


report of study was also reprinted in Feng 
Ho-fa, op. cit., I, 502-512. 
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agricultural ladder in China. Al- 
though data were not made available 
in the above study, there have been 
two tenancy surveys concerning prob- 
lems of this sort. Both revealed similar 
results. According to Chiao Chi-ming’s 
three-county study made in 1926, it 
was found that among the farm 
hands, the very lucky ones who have, 
by chance or by effort, attained an 
owner status are extremely few in 
number, no more than two or three 
individuals out of a hundred, after 
from 30 to 40 years of strenuous 
work. The age of each status change 
is, on the average, 27.7 to tenantry, 
39.6 to part-ownership and 51.1 to 
full ownership.** There is little doubt 
that as the hired farm boys make 
progress, the higher the position in 
tenure, the more of them will be 
cut off from the opportunity of climb- 
ing due to either the limitation of 
personal capacity or merely bad luck. 
This situation is more fully mani- 
fested in the four-province survey 
tabulated in the following table :*° 


“ Chiao Chi-ming, A Study of Farm Ten- 
ancy in Quinshan and Nantung Hsien, 
Kiangsu, and Suhsien, Anhui, a Research 
Report, Univ. of Nanking, 1927. 

=Cf., W. Y. Swen, Farm Tenancy Sys- 
tems in Honan, Hupei, Anhui and Kiangsi 
Provinces, a mimeographed Research Re- 
port, Univ. of Nanking, 1933-34. 


TABLE 38. PERCENTAGE AND AGE OF AGRICULTURAL LABORERS IN TENURE PROGRESS IN 
Four PROVINCES, CHINA, 1933-34 





Hired Farm Laborer 
Province to Tenant 


Hired Farm Laborer 
te -owner 


Hired Farm Laborer 
to Owner 








Percentage Age 


Percentage Age Percentage Age 





32.8 
32.2 
29.8 
28.8 


Honan 
Hupei 


Kiangsi 


46.7 
48.4 
50.0 
46.6 


40.9 
42.4 
40.4 
39.5 





6 

6. 

Anhui 9. 
4. 

7 


Average (weighted) 30.9 


40.9 48.1 
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As indicated in the table, it is ap- 
parent that the chance for the agri- 
cultural laborers to rise to the status 
of tenant is 7.0 per cent at the age of 
30.9; to full ownership, 0.6 per cent 
at the age of 48.1. In other words, if 
the recruits in agriculture in China 
continued working from boyhood to 
the age of some 31 years, then seven 
of them in every hundred might have 
an opportunity to attain the status of 
tenantry. It takes 10 more years of 
hard work to rise to part-ownership, 
but the chance of this occurring is 
only one out of every sixty-six. To 
shift from part to full ownership, not 
only are seven more years of toil in- 
dispensable, but the possibility of suc- 
cess dwindles to one out of every two 
hundred! It may also be pointed out 
that those few who have ascended to 
ownership are in no way to be under- 
stood by the American idea of the 
agricultural ladder. What they have 
really gained is only a foothold on the 
land and a status of “propertied pro- 
letariat” whose position is no less 
vulnerable and precarious than that of 
the tenantry in the struggle against 
merciless nature. They have achieved 
the first step in a long journey to 
security for which their offspring 
must continue to fight. It takes the 
Chinese peasantry several generations 
to complete the cycle that an Ameri- 
can farmer may have completed in a 
life time. 

It is evidently obvious that the 
chief concern of the farm workers in 
China is not ladder climbing but 
rather how to provide for the neces- 
sities of a subsistence level of living. 
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Albeit possibly inaccurate since the 
data were obtained from memory and 
estimation, the personal yearly budg- 
ets of 167 hired men indicated that 
the income was spent in the following 
manner: $8.30 for clothing, $9.80 for 
beer, tobacco and gambling, $4.30 for 
social activities, $3.70 for bathing, 
laundry, hair-cut and medical care, 
and $6.20 for miscellaneous uses; a 
total of $32.30 in Chinese currency. 
When this figure was used as a mini- 
mum, it was found that out of the 
364 hired agricultural laborers only 
one out of every three earned enough 
wages ($35.00 and more) to cover 
this outlay.** Should this meagre earn- 
ing be eliminated by unemployment, 
it is conceivable that the hired farm 
hands’ plight would sink still further 
into the morass of misery and help- 
lessness. The author of this study 
must have felt deep concern when he 
declared emphatically that “‘it is little 
wonder to see that gloom and uneasi- 
ness have in recent years overshad- 
owed the life of the hired agricultural 
laborer in this region.’’** 

In the same study, each interviewee 
was requested to give the means of 
livelihood of at least one unemployed 
hired laborer whom he happened to 
know. By this method, the life condi- 
tions of 103 workers were secured. Of 
this number, 43 were living with and 
dependent upon their sons for mainte- 
nance, 24 remained idle, 21 went 
begging, 9 engaged in peddling, 5 un- 
dertook fishing and other odd jobs 
and, finally, 3 persons became 


” Chen Wu-sheng, op. cit., p. 509. 
* Ibid., p. 509. 
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hangers-on with their former em- 
ployers.** It is important to point out 
that these 103 unemployed hired men, 
except probably the 21 beggars, de- 
spite the fact that they were jobless 
and somewhat destitute, were still 
lucky enough to be able to stay in the 
village where they had relatives or 
at least, acquaintances. The next 
question is how do those agricultural 
laborers earn a living who are forced 
by circumstances to leave their in- 
timate neighborhood and wander in a 
strange place? The following survey 
made in three counties of Honan 
Province may provide some useful 
information as to the occupations of 
these “wandering souls.”?* 

TABLE 4. LIVELIHOOD OF 199 EMIGRATED 


AGRICULTURAL LABORERS SURVEYED IN 
THREE COUNTIES, HONAN, 1933 


Number of 
Persons 





Working as 


Hired farm hand 
Pedlar or coolie 
Soldier, militiaman 
Handicraftsman 
Factory worker 
Seeker for odd jobs 
Total 





3 
_ 46 
199 





It is quite apparent that the pros- 
pects of the landless and wandering 
peasants are certainly dismal. As is 
indicated in the table, a fourth of 


* Ibid., p. 512. 

” The three counties selected as best rep- 
resentatives of the province were Hsuchang, 
Huihsien and a Cf., Chang Hsi- 
chang. “A Survey of Rural Economy in 
Honan,” in Feng Ho-fa, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 
175-198; and also Rural Rehabilitation Com- 
mission, A Survey of Rural Community in 
Honan (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1934), pp. 3-58. 
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them had to earn their living by con- 
tinuing to hire themselves out as farm 
hands. An almost equal percentage 
(23.2% ) became hoboes and odd job 
seekers. Modern factories at the pres- 
ent moment can absorb only a small 
fraction of them, and the only way out 
seems to have been peddling, coolie 
work, handicraft, and mercenary 
soldiery, the last mentioned form of 
employment having laid the very 
foundation for China’s well-known 
warlordism. There is little doubt that 
an equally large number of these “wan- 
dering souls” have gone underworld 
into the trade-port cities or even taken 
to the woods. Frequent pillagings and 
rural disturbances have led one writer 
to remark ironically with regard to 
the province of Honan that “banditry 
is one of the province’s special prod- 
ucts in abundance!’’*® 

To sum up, agricultural labor in 
China provides a livelihood of only 
misery and humiliation and almost no 
possibility for status shifting and so- 
cial advancement. During the period 
of prosperity, the hired men in agri- 
culture still are the ones who have 
little hope of improving their suffer- 
ings from dire privations. However, 
in times of stress they constitute 
a constant source of unrest and threat 
to the existing social order. This has 
been proven in China and might 
also happen elsewhere in the pre- 
industrialized countries of the old 
world. 


* Si Chao, op. cit., p. 70. 











Evaluation and Restandardization of Sewell’s 
Socio-economic Scale* 


By John C. Belcher? 


ABSTRACT 


The Sewell Socio-economic Status Scale has been widely used during 
recent years. This scale has not been revised since it was originally stand- 
ardized for Oklahoma farm families using 1937 data; therefore, its present 
validity and reliability may be questioned. 

In the present study, 689 schedules from a sample of Oklahoma farm 
families taken in 1947 are used in restandardization. The procedure followed 
evaluates the original scale while constructing a new one. The internal con- 
sistency technique followed by Sewell was used in selection among the 
original thirty-six items plus one other—use of a deep freeze unit. The 
analysis showed that eight of the original items (which were, therefore, 
omitted from the revised scale) no longer differentiate sufficiently among 
socio-economic classes. 

Weights were calculated for the remaining 29 items using the sigma 
scoring method. The coefficient of correlation between the resulting scale 
and the original was so great (.986) that adoption of the revision does 
not seem justified. It is concluded that the Sewell scale is still a valid and 
reliable measure of socioeconomic status for Oklahoma farm families. 


Introduction 
During recent years the usefulness 
of scales measuring socioeconomic 
status and level -of living has been 
demonstrated in numerous studies. 


culture.? To date, no one has done this. 

Since the scale was constructed on 
the basis of information obtained in 
a 1937 survey of a sample of Okla- 
homa farm families, the current va- 





One of the most widely used has 
been the Sewell Socio-economic Status 
Scale.’ Although this scale was origi- 
nally designed and standardized for 
Oklahoma farm families, it has proved 
to be a valid instrument for use with 
the farm population of other states 
and even with urban families. In his 
monograph Sewell concluded that the 
scale would need revision from time to 
time to meet the changes in the rural 


* Published as a contribution of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Station. 

+ Oklahoma A. and M. College. 

‘William H. Sewell, The Construction 
and Standardization of a Scale for the 
Measurement of the Socio-economic Status 
of Oklahoma Farm Families, Oklahoma 
AESTB 9 (Stillwater, 1940). 


lidity and reliability of the scale can 
be questioned. The intervening years 
since 1937 have witnessed the termi- 
nation of the depression of the “thir- 
ties,” a global war, and the subsequent 
period of readjustment. During these 
years of rapid social] changes, it is 
probable that social values have 
changed sufficiently that some of the 
items in the Sewell scale are no longer 
indicative of socioeconomic status. 
For example, there is a tendency for 
many homes now being constructed to 
have the living and dining room com- 
bined. The presence of a separate 
dining room may no longer be indica- 


* Ibid., pp. 54-57. 
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tive of socioeconomic status. Too, 
there are perhaps certain material 
articles that are now so universally 
possessed that they no longer are dis- 
criminative. The possession of a radio 
may be such an item. For these rea- 
sons, it was decided to restandardize 
Sewell’s scale; that is the purpose of 
this study. Such a procedure provides 
an evaluation of the old scale as well 
as the construction of a new one. 

The data for this study were ob- 
tained from a survey made in 1947 by 
the Department of Sociology and 
Rural Life at Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege. A county was selected from each 
of the four major types of farming 
areas in the state. Schedules were ob- 
tained from a random sample of farm 
families in each of the four counties.* 
It is from this combined sample, de- 


signed to be representative of the 
total rural-farm population, that the 
present study has been made.* A 


‘The sample counties are: Pittsburg, 
Mayes, Comanche and Blaine. It may 
noted that three of these counties are ad- 
jacent to the counties in which Sewell col- 
lected his schedules. 

‘The writer was not employed in Okla- 
homa at the time the sample was drawn 
and the schedules taken. It appears from an 
examination of the data secured that rig- 
orous sampling procedures were employed. 
That the rural-farm population of the four 
counties may be considered representative 
of that for the state is indicated by an 
analysis of statistics presented in the 1945 
Census of Agriculture: 1. There is a close 
relationship between the distribution of 
farm operators for the state as a whole and 
the four counties; 2. The proportion of 
farm households at varying distances from 
the nearest all-weather road is about the 
same for the four counties as for the state; 
3. The percentage of the farm operators in 
the different age brackets is similar for the 
sample counties and the state; 4. Hagood’s 
level of living index is about the same in 
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similar procedure was employed by 
Sewell in drawing the sample used in 
his study. 


Reconstruction of the Scale 


In the spring and summer of 1947, 
825 schedules were taken in the homes 
of Oklahoma farm families in the four 
counties. The number of schedules 
taken in each county is as follows: 
Blaine, 191; Mayes, 230; Pittsburg, 
204; and Comanche, 200. The purpose 
of the original study was not to con- 
struct or restandardize Sewell’s scale, 
however the schedule included the 
thirty-six items of Sewell’s socio- 
economic scale. After the schedules 
had been taken it was decided to re- 
standardize the scale. One additional 
item was included on the schedule 
which may be evaluated as a possible 
indicator of socioeconomic status. It is 
the presence of a deep freeze unit in 
the home, or the use of a deep freeze 
locker in town. If the original purpose 
of study had been to standardize a 
socioeconomic scale, other items would 
have been included on the schedule. 

Following the procedure used by 
Sewell, this study of socioeconomic 
status is limited to white, unbroken 
families. All schedules for non- 
families, broken families, and non- 
white families were discarded. This 
left a total of 689 schedules which 
were used in the restandardization. 





the combined counties as for Oklahoma as a 
whole. That the random sample from the 
four counties is representative of the state 
was indicated in a similar analysis. Al- 
o— this analysis did not confirm, but 
simply indicated, the representativeness of 
the sample, it was felt that the sample was 
adequate for the purposes of this study. 
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Tabulations show that the per- 
centage of the sample families pos- 
sessing the individual items on the 
scale varies considerably.® The prob- 
lem is now to determine if these items 
still differentiate between the various 
levels of socioeconomic status. 

Although there are several tech- 
niques for constructing scales,® the 
criterion of internal consistency tech- 
nique followed by Sewell was used. 
A comparison of the Sewell scale with 
a restandardized scale would be par- 
tially invalidated by the use of other 
techniques. The criterion of internal 
consistency is as applicable to the 
restandardization of a socioeconomic 
status scale as it was in the original 
construction of the scale. This tech- 
nique also has the advantage of being 
less time consuming than other meth- 
ods of item selection. 


The Procedure for Item Validation 

In order to determine which items 
accurately differentiate socioeconomic 
status, it is necessary that each sched- 
ule be given an arbitrary score. In the 
original study a value of one was as- 
signed for the possession of an item 
and a value of zero for non-possession. 
The total score was then calculated 
for each schedule, and the schedules 
were arrayed according to these 
scores. 

In the present study, the arbitrary 
score used was that obtained by using 
the weights Sewell established in his 
study. The schedules were then ar- 


similar 


*These data and others of a 
nature used in this study may be obtained 
from the Department of Sociology and Rural 
Life, Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater. 

* Sewell, op. cit., pp. 27-46. 
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rayed according to these scores. On 
the basis of this array, the schedules 
were divided into quartiles. The quar- 
tile with the lowest scores had 172 
schedules and was designated as the 
first quartile. The second quartile had 
166 schedules; the third 176; and the 
fourth and highest-scoring quartile 
175. The reason for the slightly dif- 
ferent distribution of schedules among 
the quartiles is that all schedules hav- 
ing the same score were kept in the 
same quartile. In two instances there 
were several schedules with identical 
scores at the quartile position. 

The percentage of the schedules in 
each quartile possessing each item 
was computed. The next step was to 
determine the statistical significance 
of the variation in the possession of 
each item between successive and the 
extreme quartiles. This statistical sig- 
nificance was determined by the use 
of critical ratios. All of these calcu- 
lated ratios are given in Table 1. To 
get the critical ratios, the standard 
error of each percentage was obtained 
from the Edgerton-Patterson Table 
of Standard Errors and Probable Er- 
rors of Percentages.’ These figures 
were added and the square root ex- 
tracted to give the standard error of 
a difference between percentages. The 
percentage difference between the 
quartiles was divided by this figure. 
The quotient is the critical ratio found 
in Table 1. The formula used in the 
calculation of these critical ratios is: 

C.R. =Pi— Pps 

__/op’ + op? 
~ * “Table of Standard Errors and Probable 
Errors for Varying Numbers of Cases,” 


Journal of Applied Psychology, X (Sept., 
1936), 378-91. 
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TABLE 1. 
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CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCES IN OCCURRENCE OF ITEMS 


IN SUCCESSIVE AND EXTREME QUARTILES OF THE ENTIRE POPULATION 





Item Description 


Quartiles Quartiles Quartiles 
2 land 4 


Quartiles 
land 2 and 3 3 and 4 





Construction of house 
Room:person ratio 
Separate dining room 
Separate kitchen 
Separate living room _. 
Living room floors finished 
Living room woodwork finished 
Living room wall construction 
Living room walls decorated 
Living room floor covering 
Shades and curtains or drapes in L. R. 
Living room lounge 
Lighting facilities 
Water piped into house 
Kitchen sink 
Linoleum on kitchen floor 
Power washer 
Refrigerator 

. Deep freeze unit or town locker 
Radio 
Telephone 
Automobile 
Furniture insured 
Family takes a daily newspaper 
Number of magazines taken regularly 
Approximate number of books in home 
Wife’s education 
Husband’s education 
Husband’s life insured 
Husband attends church 
Husband a church member 
Husband attends Sunday school 


Dorm oper | 


$9 S [9 32 


Husband a member of a farm cooperative 


Wife a church member 

Wife attends church 

Wife attends Sunday school 

Wife a member of an extension 
or PTA group 


27.36 
10.81 
19.22 
17.99 
22.61 


5.97 2 
8 
9 
9 
2 
5 30.04 
5 
7 
1 
2 
4 


4.13 
5.17 


8.01 4. 
3.54 2. 
4.81 6. 
li 5.46 5. 
3.97 4. 

8.39 5. 
2. 22.61 

4. 17.86 

2. 12.88 

5. 13.08 

1 17.80 

27.26 
23.35 
18.61 
24.36 
12.00 
20.56 
13.39 
13.82 
6.25 
13.28 
9.26 
19.87 
14.58 
15.59 
13.71 
12.60 
11.78 
13.11 
13.79 
13.00 
13.61 
26.08 
13.34 
14.38 
12.67 


4.68 
5.35 
2.36 
4.79 
4.47 
5.49 
6.75 
4.72 
7.61 
2.80 
3.52 
4.79 
5.45 
1.55 
3.86 
0.96 
5.17 
3.77 
3.96 
3.13 
1.12 
0.38 
4.54 
2.23 
2.83 
2.90 
5.81 
2.67 
2.23 
3.02 


7 
3 
0 
6 
7 
5 
6 
5 
9 
6 


5 
5.32 
3.70 

10.60 
8.29 
3.33 
4.73 
2.54 
4.90 
1.76 
6.75 
3.37 
6.77 
4.17 
3.73 
5.25 
3.72 
4.89 
4.97 
4.31 
5.51 
3.58 
4.95 
5.01 
4.41 
3.87 


00 tm Nando sso 


AMRANS ANNO RR me coop tea— 
CO ekN OCF AN OIKDANWODMAI1ADAMWOOeK a 


Tt tt St i in 8 0 tt Or bo bo 


_ 
oo 
Le) 


3.66 4.03 8.53 





The standard set by Sewell and fol- 
lowed in this study was that each item 
retained in the scale should possess a 
critical ratio of two or more for each 
of the four comparisons.* It may be 
noted that this is a more rigid stand- 
ard than is usually required. 

Eight of the 37 items do not have 
critical ratios of two or more for 

* A critical ratio of two or more indicates 
the probability that the difference between 


the percentages would be due to chance is 
less than 5 times in a 100. 


every comparison. These eight are, 
therefore, considered not significant 
and are excluded from further con- 
sideration in the restandardization of 
the scale. They are: 

10. Living room floor covering 

11. Shades and curtains or drapes 
on living room windows 
Radio 
Telephone 
Automobile 
Wife’s education 


19. 
20. 
21. 
26. 
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27. Husband’s education 

36. Wife a member of an extension 

or a PTA group. 

Sewell divided the items in his 
scale into three groups: Material 
possessions ; cultural possessions ; and 
social participation. An analysis of 
the items excluded from the scale 
brings out that seven of the eight dis- 
carded items (Living room floor 
covering, Shades and curtains or 
drapes, Radio, Telephone, Automobile, 
Wife’s education, and Husband’s edu- 
cation) were classed as cultural pos- 
sessions. Only six of the cultural 
possession items now remain in the 
scale (Living room lounge, Furniture 
insured, Family taking a daily news- 
paper, Number of magazines regu- 
larly taken, Number of books in home, 
and Husband’s life insured). 

It is probable that living room floor 
covering is no longer a differentiating 
item because of increasing popularity 
of highly finished hardwood floors 
which minimizes rugs and carpets. 
The presence of an automobile ap- 
pears to be less significant because 
fewer people in the upper quartiles 
possessed automobiles while the pro- 
portion in the lower quartiles in- 
creased. This change seems in part 
due to the difficulty in obtaining new 
automobiles during the war and im- 
mediate post-war periods. The wide- 
spread use of a “pickup” as the family 
car in Oklahoma may also be of im- 
portance. It is believed that the pres- 
ence of a late model car may be a 
valid indicator of socioeconomic sta- 
tus. The other excluded cultural pos- 
sessions items (Radio, Telephone, 
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etc.) apparently have lost their dif- 
ferentiating ability because of the 
great increases in the number of 
families possessing them, especially 
in the lower socioeconomic status 
brackets. 

Of the eight social participation 
items (Husband attends church, Hus- 
band a church member, Husband at- 
tends Sunday school, Husband a mem- 
ber of a farm cooperative, Wife a 
church member, Wife attends church, 
Wife attends Sunday school, and Wife 
a member of an extension or P.T.A. 
group) only one (Wife a member of 
an extension or P.T.A. group) was 
taken from the scale. 

That all of the material possession 
items could be retained in the scale 
is of considerable significance. If at- 
tempts are made to standardize a 
socioeconomic scale using additional 
items, it seems probable that one 
based on material possessions only 
would possess greater validity with 
the passage of time and concomitant 
cultural changes. 


Weighting the Items 


After the elimination of these eight 
items, 29 were left, all of which pos- 
sess sharply differentiating capacity. 
The problem was then to weight each 
of them for both possession and non- 
possession. The sigma method of scor- 
ing was used. The sigma scores were 
computed in the same manner used 
by Sewell. To make all the scores 
positive, the constant two was added 
to all scores. The resulting score was 
then multiplied by two, which pro- 


* Sewell, op. cit., pp. 43-46. 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL SEWELL SCALE SCORES AND REVISED SCALE SCORES 


Original Revised 
Item Description Scale Score Scale Score 


A. ALTERNATE RESPONSE ITEMS 
1. Construction of house 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Separate dining room 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Separate kitchen 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Separate living room 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Living room floors finished 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Living room woodwork finished 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Living room walls decorated — 
Possession oe 
Non-possession 
. Living room floor covering 
Possession ap 
Non-possession 
11. Shades and curtains or capes in wees room 
Possession 
Non-possession a 
14. Water piped into house 
Possession 
Non-possession 
15. Kitchen sink 
Possession 
Non-possession 
16. Linoleum on kitchen floor 
Possession 
Non-possession 
17. Power washer 
Possession 
Non-possession 
18a. Deep freeze unit or town locker 
Possession ae 
Non-possession 
19. Radio 
Possession 
Non-possession 
20. Telephone 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Automobile 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Furniture insured 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Family takes a daily nomgeper 
Possession 
Non-possession 
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TABLE 2. (Continued) 





Item Description 








. Husband’s life insured 
Possession , 
Non-possession 
. Husband attends church 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Husband a church member 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Husband attends Sunday school 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Husband a member of a farm cooperative 
Possession 
Non-possession 
33. Wife a church member 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Wife attends church 
Possession 
Non-possession 
5. Wife attends Sunday school 
Possession 
Non-possession 
. Wife a member of an extension or PTA group 
Possession 
Non-possession 


B. GRADUATED RESPONSE ITEMS 


2. Room:person ratio 

3.00 and over 
2.00-2.99 
1.00-1.99 
Below 1.00 

. Living room wall construction 
Plaster 
Wallboard 
Ceiling 
Building paper or none 

. Living room lounge 
Divan 
Day bed 
Bed, cot, none 

3. Lighting facilities 
Electric 
Gas 
Oil, other, none 

. Refrigerator 
Mechanical 


war 
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Other or none 
24. Number of magazines regularly taken 
6 and over 
4-5 
2-3 
0-1 
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TABLE 2. (Continued) 





Item Description 





25. Approximate number of books in home 


100 and over 
50-99 .. 
8-49 
0-7 
26. Wife’s education 
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cedure gave positive integers for all 
scores. Table 2 shows a comparison of 
the scores calculated by Sewell and 
those determined in this study. It 
may be noted that some of the scores 
are identical. In general, however, 


there is some difference between the 
scores, although not great. 


Evaluation of Revised Scale 


To test the validity of the restand- 
ardized scale, scores were computed 
for all of the 689 schedules from the 
weights for the 29 items on the new 
scale. These scores were then corre- 
lated with those which had been 
earlier computed for the 36 items 
using the original scale weights. The 
resulting simple linear correlation 
was extremely high, being .986. The 
restandardized scale of 29 items ap- 
pears to give almost identical results 
with Sewell’s scale. 

Since Sewell proved that his scale 
was valid at the time it was con- 
structed, there seems no reason to 
doubt the validity of the revised scale 


which was constructed by the same 
techniques as the original. The high 
correlation indicates the revision pos- 
sesses approximately the same degree 
of validity as the original scale. 

No special tests of reliability were 
applied to the revised scale because 
of the high coefficient of correlation 
between it and the original. Sewell 
established by several tests that his 
scale was reliable. It may be assumed 
that the revision is also highly relia- 
ble. Actually there seems little reason 
to go through time consuming tests 
of reliability when the items on a 
scale are objective and quantitative, 
as is true of the Sewell scale and its 
revision. There would undoubtedly be 
a high “reliability coefficient” on 
either the “test-retest” or the “simul- 
taneous scoring” method for the re- 
standardized scale. 


Conclusions 
1. In spite of the rapid social 
change during recent years, the Sewell 
scale possesses a high degree of sta- 
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bility and can still be considered valid 
and reliable, at least for the farm 
population of Oklahoma. The coef- 
ficient of correlation between scores 
obtained on Sewell’s socioeconomic 
status scale and the revision of the 
scale is so great that there appears 
to be no reason for suggesting the 
widespread adoption of the revision. 
The slight differences that do exist 
are not sufficient to warrant the adop- 
tion of the new scale. Considerable 
confusion could result if both scales 
were widely used. 

2. The scale probably does not dif- 
ferentiate among families of unusu- 
ally high nor unusually low economic 
status. The claim that it does has 
been made several times, but to the 
knowledge of the writer has never 
been verified. The revised scale proba- 
bly also will be subject to these limita- 
tions. To devise a scale capable of 
differentiating among groups with 
universally high or low socioeconomic 
status, other items will be needed be- 
sides those used in this study. 

3. The material possession items 
tended to be more stable indicators of 
socioeconomic status than those deal- 
ing with social participation or cul- 
tural possessions. Actually all items 
in the scale are cultural traits, but 
this study has shown those Sewell 
grouped under the heading, material 
possessions, are less affected by cul- 
tural change than those in the other 
two categories. This fact should be 
considered if any attempt is made to 
construct a new scale. It may also be 
suggested that any new scale might 
be specifically designed to measure 
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“level of living’ rather than “socio- 
economic status.” For his sample 
Sewell established that “‘no sacrifice 
in reliability or validity would result 
from omitting the social participation 
items.’'® Interpretation of the scale 
would be simplified if it could be con- 
sidered simply as an instrument for 
measuring the level of living of farm 
families. 

4. Because the restandardized Se- 
well scale has not proved to be a 
more valid index of socioeconomic 
status than the original, this study 
can be considered as exploratory be- 
fore commending the construction of 
a new scale. The revision possesses 
the principal weaknesses of the origi- 
nal, namely: a. It probably fails to 
differentiate among the families in 
more prosperous farming areas; b. 
Cultural change forces the elimination 
of some items and the addition of 
others if the scale is to remain valid. 
c. It is not known whether the scale 
measures a “single factor” or several. 
The writer and a colleague are mak- 
ing a factor analysis of the items in 
the scale to determine if they do 
measure a single common factor. The 
results of such an analysis are needed 
before the construction of a new scale 
is undertaken. 

5. Since the revision of the Sewell 
scale has not proved to be a more 
valid measure of socioeconomic status 
than the original, there is no justifica- 
tion for recommending it as a replace- 
ment. However, if an attempt is to be 
made to construct a scale which does 


” Ibid., p. 83. 
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not possess the limitations of the 
Sewell socioeconomic status scale, 
some use of the revised scale might 
provide further information which 
would be valuable for the construction 
of a new index. Too, it may be that 
the restandardized scale is a more 
valid and reliable measure of socio- 
economic status for samples other 
than the rural Oklahoma one on which 
this study is based. 

There is no doubt as to the utility 
of measures of farming “socioeco- 
nomic status” and “level of living,” 
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but vigilance must be exercised 
through periodic studies of the pres- 
ent type to ascertain the usefulness of 
such instruments. The result will be, 
of course, revisions or new scales. It 
is hoped a new “socioeconomic” or 
“level of living” scale for farm fami- 
lies can be developed with the coopera- 
tion of other researchers. It is be- 
lieved that through the cooperation of 
workers from several states, a scale 
can be standardized for the farm 
population of the nation and not just 
for one state. 





A Typology of Societies* 


By C. Arnold Anderson and Mary Jean Bowmant 


ABSTRACT 


A typology of total societies was developed to serve as a means of identi- 
fying significant associations among the principal aspects of society, key 
patterns of societal change, and major foci of institutional dominance. 
Eleven aspects of society were correlated deductively and by informal in- 
duction: age, sex, marital status, kinship elaboration, ethnic, rank, civic, 
religious, occupational, educational, and sociability. For each aspect three 
modalities were identified and correlated: diversification, significance for 
determination of individual roles, and rigidity of membership relations. The 
final typology is framed in terms of four core aspects: occupation, rank, 
civic, kinship. It is summarized in a chart with two dimensions: rigidity 


and diversity. 


The solution of many theoretical 
problems in the social sciences awaits 
an adequate typology of societies, a 
classificatory system that will spot- 
light significant associations among 
important societal traits. While such 


* This study is a byproduct of an inter- 
departmental course “Societies Around the 
World” being developed by anthropologists, 
geographers, sociologists, and one economist 
(the second author). 

+ University of Kentucky. 


a typology would not alone prove any- 
thing, having no validity apart from 
the underlying analysis, it could sug- 
gest fertile hypotheses. Progress in 
analysis of macroscopic societal 
change, social integration, or com- 
parative social organization will be 
facilitated by wider use of typologies. 
Indeed any generalization in these 
spheres implies a typological formula- 
tion, whether explicitly professed or 
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concealed in the theories expounded. 

Societies may be classified vari- 
ously: by size, location, habitat type, 
religion, etc.; these particular ap- 
proaches are unlikely to penetrate 
deeply into the essential nature of so- 
cieties or reveal their salient similari- 
ties and contrasts. If the focus is upon 
single features of social organization 
itself (such as family system or type 
of economy), the relations among the 
various aspects of social structure are 
veiled. Often the result is an unwit- 
ting acceptance of invalid assump- 
tions concerning the nature of society, 
“the basic cause of social change,” or 
“the basic institutions.” To commence 
the search for a typology by explicitly 
taking account of the complex struc- 
ture of society may well prove the 
shortest road to the goal. 

Such otherwise informative 
typologies of groups or social rela- 
tionships as those derived from the 
Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft dichotomy 
do not cope with whole societies. The 
conventional trilogy of primitive, folk 
(or peasant), and civilized societies 
serves us well, but it fails to illumi- 
nate such major contrasts as those 
between modern Russia and the 
United States, the Eskimo and the 
African kingdoms, or medieval Eu- 
rope and 19th century China. 

To keep the task of developing a 
fresh approach within bounds one 
must deal with a limited number of 
aspects of society, yet avoid prede- 
termining the outcome by handling 
too few aspects. Recognizing that 
every society has such facets as ide- 
ology (or symbolic system), form of 
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livelihood or technology, and social 
organization, this project focuses 
upon the last. Granting success in this 
initial attempt, further study of re- 
lations between social organization 
and other aspects of society will be 
speeded. 

Even when limiting the study to 
social organization, eleven factors had 
to be dealt with, factors that com- 
monly lead to differentiation among 
the members of a society and form 
key elements in group structure. 
These are: 1) age, 2) sex, 3) kinship, 
4) marital status, 5) ethnic, 6) rank, 
7) civic, 8) religious, 9) occupation, 
10) education, 11) sociability (leisure 
or congeniality groups) . This list pur- 
ports to include all to be found in lists 
of “major institutions,” section head- 
ings in ethnographic reports, and 
similar broad surveys. Since types 
multiply in geometric ratio to the 
attributes, the final classification must 
be drastically simplified, though the 
underlying logic permits expansion of 
the types to the degree that the 
scheme proves its worth. 

Basic to this endeavor was an ex- 
plicit assumption that there are cer- 
tain inherent, necessary relations 
among the various aspects of social 
organization—and that for any given 
magnitude or degree of one stated at- 
tribute there is a range within which 
other aspects may vary. This range 
may be wide indeed; Murdoch puts 
Yankee and Eskimo kinship systems 
into the same category although these 
societies are otherwise most unlike.' 


*Though Murdoch’s “Social Structure” 
was not available until this essay was near- 
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Nevertheless some conceivable com- 
binations have not been manifested 
in any society hitherto; doubtless 
some combinations cannot occur—ex- 
cept possibly in revolutionary periods. 
If this is so, we may reduce the at- 
tributes used to define “types” by 
eliminating those that are not selec- 
tive with regard to associated traits— 
those varying through a wide range 
regardless of other characteristics of 
the society. Age, sex, and marital 
status differentiations were mini- 
mized, on this basis, at a late stage of 
this project. 

Attainment of a simple classifica- 
tion is handicapped by the fact that 
every society is a historic product as 
well as a particular combination of 
universal traits of social organization. 
Yet it is premature to embrace ex- 
treme historicism; diffusion is selec- 
tive. Where rapid change is occurring, 
the difficulties increase because time 
is required for the parts of society to 
cohere. Thus, a society undergoing 
rapid industrialization retains older 
features of family life though that 
family system is taking on a new 
form more congruent with the emerg- 
ing economy: witness our struggles 
over public old-age assistance. 

Logical deduction combined with 
informal] statistical inference charac- 





ly finished, the logic of the two studies is 
similar. The writers’ confidence in their 
conclusions is bolstered by his findings. 
Lacking the resources of the Cross Cultural 
Survey, the present work is built on much 
narrower foundations and has as yet been 
subject to little verification. Unfortunately 
this broader problem has not received the 
attention of a century of scholars, as has 
that of kinship systems; hence the report in 
hand is clearly hypothetical. 
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terized the procedure of the present 
study. An effort was made, first, to 
deduce whether two given aspects of 
society could coexist; could a society, 
for example, stress kinship and at the 
same time possess an elaborate divi- 
sion of labor? Second, by recall from 
extensive reading, societies were com- 
pared to ascertain whether empiri- 
cally there was a correlation (positive 
or negative) between the two aspects 
under scrutiny. Discrepancies were 
examined for logical fallacy, historical 
lag, or a rare exception—as India is 
on so many features.” 

With respect to the eleven facets 
of social organization previously 
listed, three modalities were distin- 
guished for each. 

1. Number of groups, or diversity: 
D. A rating of D+ is used to indicate 
high diversity in comparison with 
other societies. (Allowance was made 
for the size of the population to ex- 
clude merely arithmetic effects of 
numbers.) 

2. Significance of this kind of 
grouping, as shown in the range of 
life activities of a member of the so- 
ciety that are influenced: S. (Here 
it is the number of spheres of life— 
as religious, economic, political, in 
their primary aspects—not the num- 

* The “Societies Around the World” proj- 
ect, as referred to above, includes: Eskimo, 
Navaho, Baganda, Old South, British Mid- 
lands, peasant China. The writers have 
carried on additional research on China, 
and Russia is a focus of current research; 
the new South is the subject of advanced 
teaching. The ancient world, medieval Eu- 
rope, and India were examined at some 
length through standard sources. In common 
with many other social scientists, the au- 


thors embrace assorted societies in their 
cursory reading. 
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ber of activities in detail, that is sig- 
nificant. These spheres of life were 
viewed as conceptually distinct even 
though they are observationally in- 
distinguishable in some _ societies.) 
The test of significance is twofold. An 
aspect was rated high (S-+-) in sig- 
nificance if information about an in- 
dividual in this aspect provides (1) 
at least a moderately good index of 
other attributes that are differenti- 
ated in the society and (2) one of the 
best indexes to his other attributes.* 
If it is at least a moderately good 
predictor but not one of the best the 
aspect is rated of medium significance 
(So). A poor “predictor” in this sense 
is rated S—. 

3. Rigidity of the boundaries be- 
tween the groups of any type: R. 
Here, as in rating diversity, the com- 
parison is with other societies. The 
relative rigidities within a society 
were not involved. 

The final typology was built up 
from hundreds of detailed “correla- 
tions’: occupational diversity with 
educational diversity, rigidity of rank 
with importance (significance) of 
ethnic distinctions, etc. No simple pat- 
tern emerged. For example, kinship 


*In rating the significance or rigidity of 
sociological distinctions based upon any 
given attribute it was recognized that there 
may be many small distinctions within larg- 
er groupings, but that the importance and/or 
rigidity of the distinctions normally center 
in the broader demarcations. Thus we have 
extreme occupational diversity, and occupa- 
tional distinctions viewed broadly are 
among the major ones affecting individual 
roles in the society at large. Occupation is 
therefore rated high on both D and §S 
though the distinctions between a carpenter 
and an electrician, for example, are of 
minor importance. 
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appears to be tied closely to few other 
aspects of social organization. Age, 
sex, and marital status turn out to be 
loosely joined with other features, 
though the latter two were linked 
with kinship. Following this tortuous 
course laid bare many features of 
society that would have eluded a 
more direct method of erecting the 
typology. 

The definitions assigned to the three 
modalities of the eleven distinct 
aspects or elements of social organi- 
zation are summarized in the accom- 
panying scheme. Next, the final 
typology is examined.‘ 

By means of innumerable correla- 
tions the twelve simplified “ideal 
types” of the typology chart were 
derived. (Actually each cell in this 
scheme admits some leeway.) A critic 
might suggest that the scheme could 
have been set up more expeditiously. 
The writers began with a typology 
vaguely resembling the final one, but 
it was too “thin.” Despite an appear- 
ance of logic or sense as a whole it 
lacked the body of content that gives 
this one greater meaning and a closer 
“fit” to actual societies. The typology 
presented here is more clearly defined 
and can be evaluated in terms of the 
specific relationships portrayed. The 
importance of the scheme lies not in 
the twelve types as such but in the 
shift of societal relationships to be 
observed in passing from one section 
of the typology to another. 

The two dimensions of the “map” 
are 1) diversity or differentiation of 


‘Details of procedure are recounted in 
the appendix, next page. 
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groups and 2) fluidity or rigidity of 
boundaries between groups of a given 
kind. The decision to designate diver- 
sity as one major dimension of so- 
cieties is in line with developments in 
the social sciences over the past cen- 
tury, ranging from Spencer’s dis- 
tinction of compound and double- 
compound societies to the work of 
modern urban sociologists. It is con- 
sistent with what we know of the 
impact of the commercial and in- 
dustrial revolutions and of the 
modern state. Differentiation was a 
major theme in the writings of Durk- 
heim, Simmel and Weber. That so- 
cieties vary enormously and sys- 
tematically in the degree of group 
elaboration needs no proof today. But 
the extent to which this diversity is 
general or specialized and the kind or 
measure of congruence among the 
several realms of differentiation with- 
in society have been less studied. 

Fixing upon occupational differen- 
tiation as the primary index of diver- 
sity reflected more than a desire to 
avoid ambiguity. The review of vari- 
ous societies indicated that in the 
realm of social organization elabora- 
tion of occupational structures had 
been a primary factor in societal 
change. Moreover, Murdoch concluded 
that change in occupational structure 
induced change of residence, which 
led to a shift in the kinship system. 
No rigid economic determination of 
history ensues from the choice; the 
typology is confined to social or- 
ganization. 

The conclusion to make fluidity or 
rigidity the second dimension may 
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elicit more debate. The survey of the 
many aspects of social organization 
during this study reinforced the con- 
viction that rigidity of group bound- 
aries is a salient feature of group life 
extending beyond the usual focus 
upon class or status. Thus, it is no 
longer acceptable to depict primitive 
societies as crystallized, custom-bound 
groups offering little scope for per- 
sonality or shifting alignments. Each 
decade of ethnographic work argues 
more persuasively for the pliability of 
primitive societies. Our insight into 
the dynamics of contemporary so- 
cieties has grown no less, under 
the shock of events. The twentieth- 
century history of Germany, Russia, 
and England together with the newer 
exploration of American social classes 
has sensitized us to variation of social 
structures with respect to status, 
societal cleavages, economic restric- 
tionism, etc. But here likewise, in- 
vestigation into the interrelations 
among the types of rigidity in dif- 
ferent sectors or aspects of Society 
has only begun. 

Since this is a typology, not a sta- 
tistical enumeration of societies, the 
margins of the chart merely set limits. 
If known societies can be located on 
the “map” with some assurance, the 
typology is useful for at least those 
aspects of society with which it deals. 
The scheme, by implication, also sug- 
gests how changes in fundamental 
elements of social structure are likely 
to affect each other, thus opening 
approaches to deeper study of societal 
change on the macroscopic level. Post- 
poning these implications momen- 
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tarily, the final result may be 
described. The twelve-cell division 
was selected merely as the most 
workable. 

Three degrees of diversity are dis- 
tinguished: all types on the top line 
are highly differentiated, those at the 
bottom relatively undiversified. On 
the rigidity dimension, the categories 
run from the most fluid societies at 
the left to the most rigid at right. 
The top-left cell (D;R,) represents 
complex-fluid societies, that at the 
lower-right (D,R,) simple-rigid ones. 
Many actual societies fitting mainly 
into a given cell borrow in some re- 
spect from a neighboring one. A 


census of actual societies would not 
fill the various cells in equal numbers; 
the majority of societies would fall 
in the center columns. Innumerable 


intermediate degrees of rigidity could 
be formulated. To use more than four, 
however, introduces confusing refine- 
ments while the use of only three 
would conceal prominent distinctions. 

The dominant features of the 
typology and the logic underlying the 
purification of types are revealed by 
comparing the columns and the rows. 
In the most fluid societies rigidity of 
every aspect is low (R—) ; an ideally 
fluid society can have no significant 
barriers between groups of any sort. 
The civic element is not highly diver- 
sified, for elaboration of civic distinc- 
tions reflects tendencies toward ri- 
gidity in this and other aspects. For 
similar reasons rank and civic groups 
cannot be of major importance (S+) 
in allocating roles, nor can ethnic or 
religious membership. In a fluid so- 
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ciety that is complex, rank differentia- 
tions are so numerous and variegated 
that they cannot be either rigid or 
important. In simple fluid societies 
the accent is on homogeneity rather 
than on diversity and mobility; scope 
for fluidity is mainly in acquiring sta- 
tus through skills and personality in 
face-to-face situations. 

Among the societies that are 
medium-low on rigidity again no ele- 
ment is highly rigid, but several are 
at least moderately so (Ro). Civic 
groups show no more than moderate 
diversification, and neither rank nor 
civic distinctions are of more than 
medium importance (So) in determin- 
ing roles. 

All societies that are medium-high 
in rigidity are marked by rank cri- 
teria that are important (S+) though 
of only moderate rigidity (Ro). Civic 
distinctions are designated S+Ro or 
SoR-+. No sort of group could be at 
the same time highly important and 
rigid, it was reasoned, without tend- 
ing to pull the society into the most 
rigid type; furthermore if one aspect 
S+R-+ occurred, other elements 
would tend to assume the same mo- 
dality. In this medium-rigid type for 
the first time the possibility of rigid 
ethnic lines is admitted. 

The most rigid societies tend to dis- 
play high degrees of both significance 
and rigidity in each phase of organi- 
zation. Diversity in criteria of rank 
in the most rigid societies cannot be 
great. 

The interpretation of the modality 
“significance” (S) at different ri- 
gidity levels calls for comment since 
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this modality was not made a separate 
dimension in the final typology. Sig- 
nificance seemed to be implied in the 
mixture of diversity with rigidity, 
varying partly independently yet fall- 
ing into a reasonable pattern. In a 
highly fluid society no aspects can be 
of major importance absolutely. The 
greatest relative importance (S+-) is 
found in the occupation and education 
aspects—with the exception of the 
simplest societies where kinship 
might be S+-. Since kinship distinc- 
tions are commonly stressed in a 
status society, this exception may 
seem strange. In simpler societies, 
however, kinship functions more to 
determine which individuals will work 
or play together in ways that are 
duplicated in each kinship set than to 
stratify the whole society. 

In the most rigid societies signifi- 
cance has another pattern. The very 
rigidity involves a clustering of traits 
in each bloc of the population ; knowl- 
edge of any one of several clustered 
traits suffices equally well to indicate 
an individual’s position in many or 
most other respects. For example, in 
pre-industrial Hindu India education 
was a privilege mainly of the Brahmin 
castes. Certainly education was rigid. 
Can we measure either its relative or 
its absolute importance apart from 
other associated traits? If a lower- 
caste person attained a Brahmin’s 
education, could he function as a 
Brahmin? If he could, education 
would be important in its own right; 
otherwise not. But in so rigid a social 
structure this question is meaningless 
since lower-caste individuals would 
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have no chance to test it by gaining 
such an education. Comparison of the 
importance of one aspect with another 
in a cluster of rigid elements is pre- 
cluded since all go together. Each 
trait of the tight cluster is S+ ; only 
traits less closely associated with the 
dominant cluster can be So or S—, 
and these may be fewer than the 
traits within the cluster. For if one 
aspect of life is both important and 
rigid this implies that several others 
are rigid also and no single criterion 
functions in isolation in the thinking 
or acting of the people. 

Considering next the dimension of 
complexity or diversity, occupation 
and education are highly differenti- 
ated (D+) across the top row of 
the chart. Rank was marked D+ 
for the fluid and near-fluid cases, 
D+ or Do in the cell of medium- 
high rigidity and Do at the rigid 
extreme. Kinship is not elaborated 
among any of the most differentiated 
types. In these most complex so- 
cieties neither occupation nor edu- 
cation is unimportant (S—), a limita- 
tion in the medium diversified cases 
also. The least differentiated societies, 
on the other hand, have no aspects 
highly diversified except kinship; 
here occupation was rated D—, as 
was education. Sociability groups are 
numerous only in the complex-fluid 
societies, diminishing in diversity as 
one moves toward less complex or 
toward more rigid societies. 

Special attention is directed to the 
complex-rigid cell (D;R,), for which 
no example exists, even Russia falling 
only in column three. If the attempted 
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controls in the Western Roman Em- 
pire had succeeded, that society could 
have been assigned the lower section 
of this cell, but the very effort to en- 
force the controls involved regression 
down the diversity scale. And totali- 
tarianism in Russia has clearly dis- 
couraged politically uncoordinated 
social groupings. 

To avoid the premature conclusion 
that this cell would remain empty, 
the possibility must be conceded that 
new control techniques may overturn 
experience. However, even granting 
such controls, occupations can hardly 
be both extremely diverse and ex- 
tremely rigid; rigidification of occu- 
pations, if long continued, will inhibit 
diversification. But with rank and 
civic categories important and rigid, 
can occupations be of only medium 
rigidity? Though unlikely, this com- 
bination is conceivable provided oc- 
cupation has not more than medium 
importance. We can imagine an occu- 
pationally diversified society with 
moderate leeway for vocational shifts 
to facilitate continuing diversity. 
While occupation here is correlated 
with rank, civic status, etc. (as it 
must be if the society is rigid), there 
may be enough leeway to permit oc- 
cupations to serve as channels to 
other rank or civic statuses—but only 
over the generations. 

The handling of the significance 
modality for kinship was the clue to 
the decisions made in relating kinship 
to other components of the typology. 
(The diversity modality for kinship 
proved elusive.) As stated, kinship 
may merely organize activities dupli- 
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cated in various kinship sets without 
inducing an overall status system. In 
fluid and simple societies kinship 
almost inevitably is at least moder- 
ately important as a basis for socio- 
economic organization. When the so- 
ciety becomes more complex, however, 
the importance of kinship tends to be 
associated with other distinctions; 
and this may occur in those simple so- 
cieties in which distinctions rest on 
a basis other than sex, however slight 
this diversification. In the two right 
columns kinship is in every case at 
least moderately important. Diversi- 
fied societies inhibit the ramifying 
of kinship groupings whatever the de- 
gree of rigidity ; hence in the top row, 
among complex-fluid societies kinship 
is D— and S—-; in column two kin- 
ship may be DoSo; in the third column 
S cannot be low; and in the most rigid 
case kinship is important in main- 
taining hereditary position. 

Ethnic and religious elements, like 
kinship, vary in a measure inde- 
pendently to generate sub-types; yet 
the variations are not wholly free. 
Undiversified societies do not dis- 
tinguish many ethnic groups; ethnic 
criteria are neither important (S-+-) 
nor rigid in the most fluid societies. 
Some might consider that in this re- 
spect the United States today is of 
more than median rigidity. However, 
if one regards ethnic distinctions here 
(outside the transitional sub-society 
of the South) as sharp, comparison 
should be made with the Czechs in 
Austria-Hungary, the Flemish in Bel- 
gium, the Welsh in England. What- 
ever ethnic distinctions occur in rigid 
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societies tend to become important 
and rigidified through the inheritance 
of position. In the least diversified 
societies any important ethnic dis- 
tinctions will also be rigid, since the 
very simplicity of the society in other 
respects permits this ethnic emphasis 
to have wide sway ; at this level, there- 
fore, ethnic S+ occurs only in the 
most rigid cell. 

Irrespective of the complexity of a 
society, the religious aspect is unlikely 
to be either of major importance in 
defining roles or rigidly maintained 
unless other elements are quite rigid. 
The possibility of religion S+R— is 
admitted, however, in the less rigid 
complex societies. Religious distinc- 
tions may be multiple in either highly 
or moderately diversified societies, 
but if so the boundaries can hardly be 
rigid; the more denominations in a 
society, the easier to transfer mem- 
bership. Religion was the only aspect 
for which even moderate diversity 
was admitted in the simple-fluid cell; 
there are multiple cults (often with 
overlapping membership) in some 
simple societies. 

Searching for core aspects of social 
organization, around which to con- 
struct the typology, the first elimina- 
tion was age, which is related 
quite unselectively with other as- 
pects, though it has its special pat- 
tern. In complex societies age groups 
are numerous and of at least moder- 
ate significance. Elaboration occurs 
mainly in the junior ages, reflecting 
the varied educational and sociability 
programs for youth, accompanied 
often with diminished family-centered 
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activities. Age distinctions are fre- 
quently made to serve administrative 
ends: voting, military service, old-age 
assistance. As regards rigidity of age 
groupings, in complex societies the 
picture is confused in that some ad- 
ministrative categories are rigid (age 
16 required to drive a car), while 
other lines are elastic (as when prodi- 
gies are promoted to prominent posi- 
tions). Among complex societies, little 
contrast in importance of age dis- 
tinctions is evident except possibly 
more stress on seniority in the more 
rigid ones. Among the simpler so- 
cieties age groups may be many or 
few; if many, they are likely to be 
important, and in either event the 
boundaries tend to be tighter than 
in complex societies. Especially in 
simple-fluid societies age, like sex and 
kinship, may operate as an organiz- 
ing principle in ceremony and as a 
basis for distributing prerogatives 
and duties. 

The sex and marital status aspects 
proved most troublesome and only 
hesitant judgments are offered. These 
distinctions can hardly be important 
and rigid in complex-fluid societies. 
Probably they cannot be unimportant 
and non-rigid in simple societies. Em- 
phasis upon rank (and militarism) in 
relatively rigid societies tends to in- 
crease sex discrimination whatever 
the diversity of the society. Other- 
wise, randomness prevails. 

Though marital status and sex 
along with kinship, ethnic, and re- 
ligious aspects are not closely related 
to the rank, civic, and occupational 
aspects, yet the “family” features of 
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society do cluster. Broadly, where em- 
phasis upon kinship is minor, that on 
marital status and sex is also—though 
there may be a “puritanical” strain 
even when kinship is only moderately 
accented and not diversified. Empha- 
sis on kinship, however, commonly 
finds sex and marital status impor- 
tant. Emphasis upon any (or all) of 
these three elements does not imply 
stress on ethnic or religious distinc- 
tions. On the other hand, rigid ethnic 
or religious groupings are accom- 
panied and strengthened by elaborate 
and important kinship, sex, and mari- 
tal status alignments. Finally, ethnic 
discriminations are often bulwarked 
by religious affiliations of the ethnic 
groups, though either may be impor- 
tant by itself. 

When introducing students to a 
typology of this sort, it is instructive 
to focus upon the four corners of the 
“map” despite the “unreality” of the 
extremes. Various actual societies can 
be located according to their approxi- 
mation to one of these four bounding 
types. Thus, as the writers see it, 
the United States is nearer to the 
diversified-fluid type than to any 
other extreme. Russia falls toward 
the diversified-rigid ; feudal Europe is 
right of center and Hindu India at the 
extreme right of the scheme, inter- 
mediate between top and bottom. The 
Eskimo would be near the simple- 
fluid corner, the Navaho nearby but 
a bit further right. 

Empirical approximations to the 
extreme rigidity-fluidity limits are 
perhaps least close at the highly di- 
versified level. The “unreality” of cell 
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D;R, has already been noted. The 
least rigid societies with high occupa- 
tional specialization (D;R:)_ will 
manifest some lag in occupational as 
well as other types of mobility. More- 
over, in an otherwise fluid setting, 
the greater training required for 
some positions permits the introduc- 
tion of checks to mobility into these 
preferred vocations, and the inven- 
tions in organization that are part 
and parcel of occupational elaboration 
provide examples and means by which 
other groups may combine for a 
partial “protective” exclusion. The 
simple-homogeneous societies (D,R;) 
doubtless are the extreme type most 
often approximated among actual so- 
cieties, though even fluidity of status 
derived from personal prowess is 
something less than perfect. Finally, 
rigidity of distinctions necessarily im- 
plies at least minimal differentiation 
of activities and does not occur, there- 
fore, at the lowest known occupational 
diversity level. 

Since social scientists so often 
compare societies in terms of the 
preponderance of one or another in- 
stitution, the contributions of the 
present scheme in that direction were 
explored. Though neither “institu- 
tion” nor “dominance” has received 
adequate definition, nevertheless we 
may suggest some relationships of 
“institutional dominance” to societal 
type. Dominance is defined here as 
the foundation upon which the pres- 
tige or position of the upper ranks of 
the society rests or from which they 
receive their support. The several in- 
stitutions are given conventional 
labels. 
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In the more fluid societies with high 
or medium diversity, the central insti- 
tution is economic; economic forces 
both provide the dynamic and give 
rise to the characteristic elite. In 
simple-fluid societies prestige has 
amorphous roots: hunting skill, su- 
pernatural contacts, “personality.” 
Among the simplest societies, moving 
from less to more rigid instances, 
political and religious institutions 
play increasing roles, usually with one 
leading and the other supporting. 
Among the more rigid societies, this 
pattern extends up into the middle 
range of diversity; thus in India the 
priestly caste is upheld by a near-elite 
military caste, and in Ptolemaic 
Egypt the political-military state 
honored and was aided by the priest- 
hood. The contrast of those societies 
with old China, where landed gentry 
and literati were ascendant except 
during war, highlights the signifi- 
cance of political and religious versus 
economic and educational dominance. 
While the degree of rigidity of old 
China is controversial, it appears 
clearly to be less rigid than most other 
ancient civilizations — despite the 
striking role of kinship in Chinese 
society. Though nepotism and kinship 
emphasis normally are associated 
with rigidity at the medium or lower 
range of diversity, it is doubtful that 
kinship alone can form a stable sup- 
port for an elite. Lacking strong eco- 
nomic, religious, or political supports, 
an elite forfeits its preeminence. Fi- 
nally, as a society acquires greater 
complexity, political factors take pre- 
cedence over religious ones as domi- 
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nant bulwarks of the privileged strata. 
It is difficult enough to envisage a 
case of extreme over-all diversity 
accompanied by extreme rigidity 
grounded on political factors; even 
more unlikely is a highly diversified 
society in which rigidities are sup- 
ported mainly by religious institu- 
tions or by economic ones. Fanaticism 
there may be here, but it is of a politi- 
cal rather than a religious sort.5 

So far as this typology enables us 
to cope with the varieties of societies, 
it can also be instrumental in disen- 
tangling the dynamics of societal 
change. The types themselves contain 
an implication of coherence or “strain 
toward consistency” in that the asso- 
ciations portrayed are far from ran- 
dom. Assuming the scheme to be 
valid, it follows that any society not 
corresponding to one of the types 
(nor combined adjacent ones) in its 
main features is unstable. For ex- 
ample, can Russia become more rigid 
without regressing in diversity? The 
later Roman Empire was cited as such 
a development at a lower level of 
complexity. 

Lastly, a typology of this sort can 
suggest ways of orienting a research 
project to the particular societal con- 
text in which it is to be carried out. 
With particular reference to investi- 
gations of social class, we are likely 
to obtain little insight into the Ameri- 
can class system if we frame our 
concepts on the model of primitive so- 
cieties. In a society with a highly dif- 


*The relation between centralization of 


authority and degree of rigidity which 
arises here has not been explored for the 
entire range of societies. 
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ferentiated economy, moreover, class 
research can hardly yield its full value 
when it is limited to a single com- 
munity. And the very conception of a 
fluid society requires us to set mobility 
at the heart of a project if we would 
understand the function of social class 
in America. 


Appendix: Derivation of the Typology 


The first step was to work out six associa- 
tion tables, recording positive (P), zero (Z), 
— negative (N) judgments in the proper 
cells. 

1. D with D: Is diversity of one aspect 
of a society associated with diversity of each 
other aspect; e.g., where many ethnic groups 
are distinguished, are there numerous re- 
ligious groups? 

2. S with S: If age is important in de- 
termining one’s role, is occupation also, and 
vice versa? 

3. R with R: If the lines drawn by a so- 
ciety on the basis of sex are rigid, is mo- 
bility between occupations also rare? 

4. Dx with Sy: If a society has many 
occupations, are age distinctions influential 
in assigning one to his role (and vice versa: 
Sx with Dy)? 

5. Dx with Ry: Does a society with many 
occupations maintain strong lines between 
ethnic groups (and vice versa) ? 

6. Sx with Ry: Will a society in which 
religion plays a major part in allocating 
roles have rigid lines between educational 
levels (and vice versa) ? 

The last three tables included also rela- 
tions of Dx with Sx, Dx with Rx, and Sx 
with Rx; i.e., the diversity of each aspect 
with importance and rigidity of the same 
aspect. E.g., what correlation exists between 
the number of occupations and their signifi- 
cance for roles; occupational diversity and 
ease of mobility between job levels; mobility 
and the importance of occupation in de- 
termining roles? 

Inconsistencies aseeney paepgouan in these 
tables could be eliminated: if the relation of 
Dx to Sx is positive and that of Dx to Sy 
negative, then the relation of Sx to Sy can- 
not be positive. Consistencies, however, could 
not be demonstrated due to the many zero 
(Z) judgments. Moreover, Z entries had been 
used for asymmetrical associations. E.g., any 
degree of importance (S+, 0, —) of educa- 
tion might go with relatively low occupa- 
tional diversity (D—); hence the association 
between education S and occupation D was 
marked “Z” despite the fact that education 
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could hardly be unimportant (S—) when 
occupation was highly diverse (D+). Simi- 
larly occupation DxRx was coded Z since any 
degree of occupation R might go with oc- 
cupation D—, yet occupation D+ and R+ 
were considered incompatible. These asym- 
metrical relations were dealt with in the 
next steps. 

Each aspect (religion, kinship, etc.) was 
taken in turn as being of maximum diver- 
sity: a sheet headed “Occupation D+” had 
sub-headings “Significance +, 0, —” and 
stubs “Diversity +, 0, —.” The four corners 
of these tables could be filled automatically 
from the gy judgments; the inter- 
mediate cells (Do or So) were filled in to 
include all possibilities at the extreme cells 
on their boundaries. This gave the maximum 
range of accepted cases. E.g., occupational 
and educational diversity had been coded as 
positively associated. Hence on the table for 
“Occupation D+” education was automati- 
cally eliminated from the bottom cells but 
entered in middle and top rows. Similarly 
when occupation is D+, civic groups may be 
D+, but in this case civic S cannot be low. 
Hence civic was entered in the high and 
medium § cells of the top row. (Also, civic 
was entered in the So and S— cells of the 
D— row (bottom) and in all cells of the 
center row.) Each entry on this and its 
companion tables was further keyed as to 
whether the relation would be rigid or not. 
Thus with occupation D+ and education 
D+ and S+, educational rigidity could be 
either Ro or R—; “0, —” was placed after 
education in the D+S-+ cell. 

Since some relationships were asymmetri- 
cal this set of tables could not be merely in- 
verted. Another set was constructed holding 
occupation, etc. constant at D— instead of 
D+, and the ensuing operations were re- 
peated, Analogous tables were worked out 
with each aspect in turn held constant at 
S+, at S—, at R+, and at R—. 

Some entries in these tables were of dubi- 
ous validity, reflecting zero entries for asym- 
metrical relations in earlier stages. Judg- 
ments were re-examined with this in mind; 
it was at this point, for instance, that the 
case of education S— with occupation D+ 
was eliminated. Combinations inconsistent 
with the initial correlations of Dx with Sx, 
Dx with Rx, and Sx with Rx were taken out 
to begin with. But when these particular 
associations had been marked “Z” they ad- 
mitted some “impossible” cases due to 
asymmetrical relationships. Three tables of 
nine cells each were used to winnow these 
items: Dx with Sx, Dx with Rx, and Sx 
with Rx. Each aspect was entered in “possi- 
ble” cells and eliminated elsewhere. Thus 
ethnic D+ with ethnic S—, and occupation 
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D+ with occupation R+ or S— were de- 
leted. Many associations admitted earlier 
were now struck out; e.g., any entry involv- 
ing occupation D+S—. 

The conclusions concerning the relations 
among the three modalities of any given 
aspect of social structure are tabulated be- 
low, ignoring for simplicity cases in which 
D or S was zero. It was judged impossible, 
for example, that education be simultane- 
ously diverse, = ge and rigid; but this 
combination might characterize civic rela- 
tions. On the other hand, educational dis- 
tinctions could be both numerous and im- 
portant if they were not of more than 
medium rigidity. The only aspects of society 
that could be highly elaborated but not im- 
portant for role allocation were rank and 
religion—but only when rigidity for rank 
was not above “medium” and for religion 
not above “low.” 

At this stage certain aspects of social 
organization were proving to be more 
selective than others in limiting the associ- 
ated combinations of modalities of other 
aspects. Thus occupation D+ seemed to 
imply occupation S+ and R— or Ro, rank 
D+ or Do, and education D+.* But a mul- 
tiplicity of age distinctions went with al- 

*See the modification of this generaliza- 
tion in the final typology for cell D3R4, 
discussed on page 264. 
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most any S or R rating of age and virtually 
any combination for other aspects of so- 
ciety (that were mutually consistent). It 
was convenient to begin erecting the final 
typology upon the more selective aspects, 
} te the final result would have been the 
same whatever the starting point since all 
combinations were covered. Though educa- 
tion was selective, it marched parallel to 
occupation. Occupation was chosen as being 
of more universal application, more varie- 
gated, and more likely to be “cause” than 
effect. Rank also was superior in selectivity, 
and civic moderately so, in contrast to the 
ethnic and religious aspects which varied 
widely within most combinations of other 
aspects. Kinship was chosen as the fourth 
core element. 

Mechanically, the procedure was to set up 
large sheets for each possible D,S,R, com- 
bination on occupation. For example, one 
sheet was headed Occupation D+ S+ R—. 
Rank, civic, and kinship headings consistent 
with Occupation + + — were arrayed across 
the top of the sheet.’ Under each rank, civic, 
and kinship, D,S,R combination (except all- 

*On the sheet for Occupation ++— the 
rank possibilities were: 1) +——,2) +0—, 
3) + 0 0. Civie possibilities were: 1) 
—-—-—, —0O—, 3) —00, 4) 00—, 
5) 000. Kinship appeared as: 1) ——QA, 
2) —0OA, 3) OOA. 


Possible and Impossible D, S, R Combinations 


Possible 
D+S+R+ Age, Marital Status, Civic 


All but Marital Status 
Age, Religion, Occupation, 
Education 


D+S+R0 
D+S8+R— 


No cases 

Rank 

Rank, Religion 

All but Marital Status 
All but Marital Status 
Religion 


D+S—R+ 
D+S—RO0 
D+S—R— 
D—S+R+ 
D—S+R0 
D—S+R— 
D—S—R+ 
D—S—RO 


Education 


D—S—R— All cases 


Kinship D+ S+, D— S—, D— s+ pin. D+ S— im 


Sex S+ R+, S— R— possible, 


Age, Ethnic, Civic, Education 


Impossible 


Ethnic, Rank, Religion, Occu- 
pation, Education 


Marital Status 
Marital Status, Ethnic, Rank, Civic 


All cases 
All others 
All others 
Marital Status 
Marital Status 
All others 
All others 


Marital Status, Religion, Occu- 
pation, Rank 


No cases 


ssible 


+, S+ R— impossible 


Sociability inapplicable as only the D used. 
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zero ones) were then entered the possible 
D,S,R ratings of the other seven aspects. 
All consistent with a previously given check 
list for “Occupation + + —” were entered 
on the sheet so headed in black, the others 
in red. Black entries were examined for 
omissions, and red entries were scrutinized 
for repetitions that might suggest combina- 
tions that should have been black. 

Two steps now remained. First, the sev- 
eral rank, civic, and kinship combinations 
associated with each set of occupational 
modalities were grouped for consistency 
with each other. Although this procedure 
was automatic, eliminated combinations were 
again considered both deductively and in 
terms of actual societies. This gave a full 
set of types for combinations of the four 
core elements, and each of these types in- 
cluded specifications of associated ratings 
on each of the seven other elements or as- 
pects. The remaining task was to check 
these last seven elements under each core 
type for mutual consistency with each other. 
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The end product was an extremely elaborate 
set of types that could be sorted on the basis 
of any of the eleven aspects initially ex- 
amined, though no such sorting was at- 
tempted on the relatively unselective aspects 
of age, sex, and marital status. The sim- 
plified typology was derived from this elabo- 
rate set of types. The diversity scale was 
geared primarily to occupational D, the 
rigidity scale to the S, R combinations on 
rank and civic. 

Thus of the four core elements from which 
the typology was developed, all except kin- 
ship were retained as key factors. Though 
the various possible combinations among the 
sex, marital status and kinship modalities 
suggest important sub-types, the other va- 
riations appearing with any given set of 
kinship modalities seem to preclude the in- 
verting of the typology to give kinship a 
central defining role. That this conclusion 
was not predetermined by the defining of the 
modalities and hence the ignoring of other 
major distinctions in kinship types is indi- 
cated by Murdoch’s findings. 
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Edited by Robin M. Williams, Jr. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF DISABLED VETERANS 


The writer recently completed a study in 
Rural Sociology at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute to ascertain the extent to which dis- 
abled farm veterans of World War II were 
being restored to productivity and the 
physical problems being encountered and 
overcome in the process. Specifically the 
purposes of the study were as follows: 

1. To describe veterans from southwest 
Virginia who were disabled in World War 
II and approved for farm training under 
Public Law 16. 

2. To analyze their 
handicaps. 

3. To consider the relationship between 
certain characteristics of the veterans and 
their rehabilitation as farmers. 

The study included 222 disabled veterans 
from fourteen southwest Virginia counties. 
All of them were white males. They aver- 
aged thirty years of age and seven years of 
schooling. The majority were married men 
with two dependents, and had engaged in 
farming prior to entering the armed forces. 
A majority were combat veterans with the 
rank of private, first class, or non-commis- 
sioned officer. The average veteran was 
twenty-two per cent disabled, according to 
Veterans Administration ratings. 

The records of a representative stratified 
sample of 222 veterans were studied to 
determine the extent to which vocational 
rehabilitation was being accomplished. A 
significant increase in the dollar value of 
land, buildings, crops, livestock, equipment, 
household furnishings and income was used 
as a basis for evaluating progress in in- 
dividual cases. As a check on this method, 
the veterans’ teachers were asked to rate 
the progress of the same veterans. There 
was substantial agreement as between the 
two methods of appraisal that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the veterans were 
being successfully rehabilitated. 


disabilities and 


But the rehabilitation was not easy. 
Many veterans were faced with serious 
problems caused by their disabilities. The 
four most frequent types of disabilities suf- 
fered by this group of veterans were wounds 
(including four amputations), stomach 
ulcers, arthritis, and psychoneurosis. The 
veterans, as a group, were seriously handi- 
capped in performing nine of the forty-five 
farm tasks considered. These were cutting 
and shocking corn, turning land (walking), 
cultivation (walking), digging potatoes, 
pitching and hauling hay, using the hoe, 
and cutting weeds. 

Specific disabilities created their own 
special problems, e.g., painting was a task 
especially difficult for veterans with stom- 
ach ulcers; milking by hand and repairing 
buildings and fences were especially dif- 
ficult tasks for veterans with arthritis. 
Problems especially difficult for veterans 
with arm and hand disabilities were prun- 
ing fruit trees, picking fruit, feeding live- 
stock, pitching hay, painting, cutting, 
shocking and shucking corn, using the hoe, 
cutting weeds, repairing buildings and 
fences, and milking by hand. Problems 
especially difficult for veterans with psy- 
choneurosis were those requiring strenuous 
labor such as digging potatoes, pitching 
hay, and repairing buildings. Arthritis was 
found to be the most disabling for farming. 

In studying the problems and achieve- 
ments of these veterans, it was observed 
that many of them have displayed initiative, 
resourcefulness, and determination in meet- 
ing and overcoming their handicaps. Spe- 
cifically they have exchanged unsuitable 
tasks with each other or with neighbors; 
they have hired help in many instances, and 
have acquired modern mechanized equip- 
ment when possible, thus eliminating much 
labor. 
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The factors of age, dependency, amount 
of schooling, and severity of disability were 
thought to be factors which would be com- 
mon to veterans who were successful in the 
program. This assumption was not substan- 
tiated on the basis of statistical analysis; 
however, the range of variation in the 
factors mentioned may not have been wide 
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enough to show their true significance. 

This study shows that many physically 
handicapped farm people need not learn to 
mend shoes or make pocket books, but by 
proper selection, training, and supervision 
can be restored to productivity on the land 
itself. JoHN R. ANDERSON 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


TENTATIVE HYPOTHESES CONCERNING DESIGNATED LEADERS IN TWO 
RURAL LOCALITY GROUPS IN WAKE COUNTY, NORTH CAROLINA 


In this note are presented a number of 
tentative hypotheses concerning persons 
designated as community leaders by other 
residents of the locality group. These hy- 
potheses were suggested by a study of two 
rural locality groups in Wake County, 
North Carolina. While the data are inade- 
quate for testing rigorously defined hy- 
potheses, they do suggest a number of 
tentative hypotheses that may be useful in 
future studies. 

The data for this study were obtained in 
a field project carried out in 1948 under the 
direction of Selz C. Mayo of the North 
Carolina State College Department of Rural 
Sociology. One of the locality groups, Lees- 
ville, was an open-country area with a low 
degree of locality group consciousness, while 
the other was a village-centered locality 
group with a high degree of group 
consciousness." 

Not only did the residents of the two 
areas exhibit a contrasting degree of group 
consciousness, but also there was a wide 
difference in the extent of participation in 
formal organizations. The white residents 
of Leesville participated only slightly in 
formal organizations while the Negro resi- 
dents participated intensively in such or- 
ganizations. The residents of Knightdale 
Village (all except two households were 
white) also participated intensively in 
formal organizations. The mean participa- 


‘For a description of the method of rat- 
ing the locality groups according to the 
degree of group consciousness, see: Selz C. 
Mayo, “Testing Criteria of Rural Locality 
Groups,” Rural Sociology, XIV (December, 
1949), pp. 317-325. 


tion scores of these groups (on the Chapin 
Social Participation Scale) were: Leesville 
white, 9.9; Leesville Negro, 19.0; Knight- 
dale, 17.3. 

There was far from complete agreement 
among the residents of the two locality 
groups on who the three most important 
leaders in the community were. Each re- 
spondent in the two locality groups was 
asked: “Who are the three most important 
leaders in this community?” Schedules were 
taken from all 117 households in Leesville 
and all 121 households in Knightdale. Forty- 
five persons in Leesville and 55 in Knight- 
dale were designated as leaders by one or 
more respondents. Most of these individuals 
were listed only a very few times and for 
the purpose of this paper only those who 
were listed by at least ten respondents are 
considered as community leaders.’ This in- 
cludes ten individuals in the two locality 
groups. 

A study of these individuals designated 
as community leaders by at least ten persons 
and a comparison with other residents of 
the locality group suggests seven tentative 
hypotheses concerning leadership. 

1. Individuals recognized as community 
leaders have lived in the locality group for 
a longer period of time than other residents. 

The median number of years of resi- 
dence within the locality group by the ten 
leaders was thirty. Only three had lived 
within the locality group for less than 


*Community is used here synonomously 


with locality group which is “the first 
social grouping outside of the immediate 
family to which the adult members of that 
locality have some social allegiance.” 
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twenty-five years and only one for less than 
fourteen. This compares with a median of 
seventeen years residence by other house- 
hold heads, forty per cent of whom had 
lived in the community for less than ten 
years. 

2. Leaders have a higher level of living 
than either the general population or their 
followers. 

The mean level of living index of the 
seven Knightdale leaders was 19.7 as com- 
pared with a mean of 16.3 for the general 
population. No leader had a level of living 
index below 18, but almost 60 per cent of 
the other households had indices below this 
level. The index of all leader households 
was also from one to five points higher than 
the median index of those who listed them 
as leaders. 

In Leesville, where one white individual 
and two Negroes were listed as leaders by 
ten or more respondents, the same pattern 
existed. The level of living index of the 
white leader was 20 as compared with a 
median index of 11.6 for the white popula- 
tion and a median index of 8.8 for those 
who listed him as a leader. The median 
index of the Negro population was 6.1; the 
indices of the two leaders were 10.0 and 11.0 
and the median index of the followers of 
each was 6.5." 


3. The recognition of leaders is, in part, 
a function of formal organization. 

This hypothesis is suggested by the fact 
that in Leesville, an area of low organiza- 
tional participation for whites and high 
participation for Negroes, only one white 
individual was designated as a leader ten 
or more times while two Negroes were 
listed at least ten times; and in Knight- 
dale, an area of high organizational par- 
ticipation, seven individuals were desig- 
nated as leaders by ten or more individuals. 

This hypothesis is also supported by the 


*This same general relationship was ob- 
served in Maine by Hay, et. al. See Donald 
G. Hay, Douglas Ensminger, Stacy R. Mill- 
er, and Edmond J. Lebrun, Rural Organiza- 
tion in Three Maine Towns, Maine Exten- 
-, Bulletin No, 391 (June, 1949), pp. 
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proportion of respondents who failed to 
recognize anyone in the locality group as a 
leader. Of the 78 white respondents in Lees- 
ville, more than one-half (40) failed to 
designate anyone in the community as a 
leader. This compares with about one-third 
(14 of 39) of the Negro respondents in the 
same area and with only six of the 121 
respondents in Knightdale. 

4. In localities where there is extensive 
participation in formal organizations, those 
who are recognized as leaders participate 
more intensively than other residents in 
such organizations, but in areas of low par- 
ticipation there is no relationship between 
leadership and participation. 

The leaders and their families in Knight- 
dale and in the Negro population of Lees- 
ville, both highly participating groups, par- 
ticipated more intensively than either the 
general population or those who listed them 
as leaders. The white leader in Leesville, on 
the other hand, participated in no organiza- 
tions and the mean score of his family 
members was 7.7 as compared with a mean 
score of 9.9 for the white population of 
Leesville and 11.6 for those who listed him 
as a leader. This compares with the follow- 
ing mean scores of the family members of 
the leaders, their followers, and the general 
population among Leesville Negroes and in 
Knightdale: 





Mean Social Participation Score: 





Genera 
Leader Followers Population 





Leesville Negro 
42.0 23.0 
24.9 23.4 


Knightdale 
52.0 18.8 
20.0 15.4 
22.6 17.3 
27.0 20.9 
33.0 13.2 
23.8 21.6 
44.0 17.0 


19.0 
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Hay and Ensminger suggest that it may 


be possible to identify leaders in a com- 
munity by having key informants rate the 
residents of the community as to their 
activity in community organizations. They 
found that most of the individuals who were 
rated as “very active” or as being “more 
than usually active” in community organi- 
zations were also usually listed as leaders.* 
While this study is not directly comparable 
with theirs, the findings suggest that this 
identification of leaders by ratings as to 
activity might be possible only in areas of 
high participation. 

5. Males are recognized as leaders more 
often than females. 

Of the ten individuals designated as lead- 
ers in the two locality groups, only two were 
women. This was true in spite of the fact 
that most of the informants were women. 
All of the leaders listed in Leesville were 
male and only two of the seven listed in 
Knightdale were female. 

6. The recognition of the male head as a 
leader is associated with leadership activity 
of other family members. 

This hypothesis is suggested by the num- 
ber of office and committee positions held 
by wives and other family members. One of 
the men designated as a leader was a wid- 
ower with no other family members present 
but in all of the other seven families where 
the husband was designated a leader, one or 
more office or committee positions were held 
by family members other than the husband. 

The wives of only two held no office or 
committee position, and in four of the seven 
cases the wife held as many or more office 
positions than her husband. Of the four 
families in which there was at least one 
child at home, leadership positions were 
held by one or more of the children in three. 

7. Women are recognized as leaders only 
when they are very active in organizations 
in which they are recognized as individuals 
rather than as family members. 


‘Donald G. Hay and Douglas Ensminger, 
“Leader-Follower Patterns in Selected 
Maine Towns,” Rural Sociology, XIV (June, 
1949), pp. 160-161, 
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This hypothesis is suggested by the type 
of organization in which the two female 
leaders held leadership positions as com- 
pared with those in which the wives of male 
leaders held office and committee positions. 
Of the five office and committee positions 
held by the two women designated as lead- 
ers, four were in Home Demonstration Clubs 
and only one was in an organization in 
which families participate as a group, the 
Grange. Neither held a leadership position 
in the church, Sunday School, or other re- 
ligious organization. This is in contrast 
with the pattern among the wives of males 
designated as leaders where all the four 
leadership positions held by white women 
were in religious or other family type or- 
ganizations and where five of the seven 
office and committee positions held by the 
two Negro women were in religious or 
other family type organizations. 

Other than these hypotheses, a number of 
questions are raised by these data. 

One of these questions is: What leader- 
ship role is played by so-called professional 
leaders in rural locality groups? No min- 
ister or teacher was listed as a leader by as 
many as ten individuals. Apparently in the 
locality groups studied they were not rec- 
ognized as community leaders. 

The question of the biracial identification 
of leaders is also raised. It was expected 
that in locality groups with both Negro and 
white residents, Negroes would recognize 
both white and Negro leaders, while whites 
would recognize only other whites as lead- 
ers. In Leesville, however, the pattern is 
somewhat confused. While one-third of the 
Negroes who listed one or more individuals 
as leaders listed whites, those who listed 
whites listed only whites and those who 
listed Negroes listed only Negroes. 

These data obviously raise rather than 
answer questions, but it is hoped that these 
questions may prove of value in future 
studies of leadership in rural areas. 

C. PAUL MARSH, MARGARET MARSH, 
and SELzZ C. Mayo 
North Carolina State College, 
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Edited by Douglas Ensminger 


PROBLEMS OF GROUP RELATIONS IN EXTENSION EDUCATION* 
By Joseph B. Gittler+ 


In a course taught during the summer of 
1950 at Colorado A & M for Agricultural 
Extension workers, the author found that 
they faced a number of persistent problems 
in their work with rural groups. The class 
numbered 57 students who came from 23 
states and Hawaii and included every region 
in the country with a concentration from 
the Middle and Far West. 

These students held a variety of positions 
in the extension service ranging from as- 
sistant and associate state directors to 
county agricultural agents, including county 
extension supervisors, home demonstration 
agents, county 4-H club agents, and state 
specialists and assistants, district and state 
supervisors and assistants. The years of 
service with extension organizations ranged 
from 34 to 1% years. 

At the outset of the course the instructor 
defined and explained the terms “group re- 
lations” and “human relations.”* The mem- 
bers of the class were then asked to list the 
problems in human and group relations 
which they had found were of importance 
in their work. 

A. A number of class members listed 
problems which could be classified in the 
category of problems of personal relations. 
These involved problems of personal an- 
tagonisms between the extension worker 
and others rather than any opposition to 
the philosophy and principles of Extension 
work. 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the 
assistance of Delbert Smith in processing 
the data of the respondents. 

+ Iowa State College. 

‘Human relations was defined as inter- 


personal relations involving processes of 
interaction and adjustment between indi- 
viduals. Group relations was defined as 
relations between persons as members of 
symbolic groups and organizations. 


These problems were of the following 
types: 

1. Misunderstandings between county 
workers and specific individuals in the 
community. 

2. Personal antipathies and animosities 
among people who are brought into Ex- 
tension work by the county worker (i.e., 
between rancher and _ high _ school 
principal). 

3. Personality difficulties among those 
people who are of importance to Ex- 
tension workers. (“Disgruntled and ill- 
temperei influential farmers who con- 
stantly stir up trouble.”) 


4. Problems of the Extension worker 
in adjusting to the whims and demands 
of prominent community leaders. 


Denying an influential business 
man, who serves most of the agricul- 
tural area in a county and who is 
sincerely interested in youth work 
and in the 4-H program, when it is 
against Extension policy, the mailing 
lists of members.” 

Keeping a prominent and success- 
ful machinery dealer as a backer of 
4-H work when he has his own ideas 
(often not, too practical) about what 
he wants to do. 

The most unpleasant part of my 
job in 4-H work consists of coping 
with parents who want special 
consideration. 

A lady in the county insists that 
the Home Demonstration Agent spon- 
sor a county-wide demonstration of a 
chenille craft representative. 

Local newspaper editor would not 
print news items of mine about 
county activities because I refused to 
play poker with him. 


* All quotations are taken directly from 
Extension workers’ papers. 
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5. The tendency, in some places, for 
the county worker to be dominated by in- 
fluential lay leaders. 


_A new county Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent could not expand the 
Extension program because an in- 
fluential woman Farm Bureau mem- 
ber insisted on maintaining a 
crocheting and _ knitting program 
which she had helped conduct. 

6. Problems of personal improvement of 
Extension workers; problems of relations 
of supervision to subordinate personnel 
problems in Extension offices. 

How to point out to an employee 
weaknesses showing up in his Ex- 
tension work and still have him want 
to improve himself. 

Problem of dealing with a Home 
Demonstration Agent who took leave 
without scheduling for it-—usually 
when responsibilities were assigned 
to her. 

Helping a county Home Demon- 
stration Agent to make physical 
and social adjustments. Her poor 
hearing caused much _ discontent 
among county groups because they 
felt that she frequently ignored 
them. 

B. Another category of problems listed 
by Extension people as important involved 
problems of diffusion of the Extension 
program. Under this category were included 
the following sub-types: 

1. The problem of reaching people un- 
acquainted with Extension program.’ 

Selling Extension work to people 
who know nothing about it. 

Extending Extension work to a 
non-participating section of a 
county. 

Problem of acquainting public, 
especially leading citizens, with the 
scope of Home Demonstration work. 

How to reach more boys and girls 
with the 4-H program. 

2. Problem of organizing people into 
special interest groups. 

Trying to organize people into a 
rural electrification association. 

Organizing county soil conserva- 
tion districts. 


* Stated as a general problem by a large 
number of respondents was the need for 
developing more effective means of getting 
people to come to Extension meetings. 


Trying to get a dairy herd associa- 
tion going in my area. 

3. Overcoming resistance to Extension 
program by opposing special interest 
groups. 

Establishing the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of Grade 
A milk without arousing undue 
alarm about the poor quality of 
milk in the state.‘ 

Organizing a county soil conserva- 
tion district against the wishes of 
the county P.M.A. 

4. Problem of obtaining adequate coop- 
eration of publicity media. 

Getting increasing and lively pub- 
licity through a greater use of news- 
papers, radio and over 
5. Problem of socio-cultural diversity. 

Integrating Italians into Exten- 
sion work. 

Extending 4-H work on a commu- 
nity-wide basis in a community 
which was clearly divided into 4 
church groups. 

Extending Extension service to a 
nationality group which was ex- 
tremely opposed to it. 

C. Still another cluster of problems 
are those which involve the improvement 
of existent activities and operations. Under 
this heading are included problems of 
this nature: 

1. Problems of social stratification and 
differential social status. 

Making maximum use of a very 
progressive family who are active in 
Extension and 4-H work but who 
have little influence in their commu- 
nity. 

2. Problems of adequate leadership. 

Lack of developed leadership 
among adult cooperators in a county 
newly organized for Extension work. 

Finding ‘natural’ leaders and en- 
listing them to encourage better 
farm demonstration. 

How to keep a temperamental 4-H 
leader working and still keep every- 
one else happy. 

3. Problems of group cohesiveness, 
group morale, and group participation. 

Need for making each individual 
feel a part of the group which meets 
for extension information. 


‘Extension workers from 11 western 
states referred to this problem. 


re oes 
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Getting more personal participa- 
tion in meetings. 
emanating from social 


4. Problems 
heterogeneity. 

How can you conduct a successful 
community meeting with an audience 
composed of men, women, and chil- 
dren. 

How to deal with a group whose 
members have conflicting values. 

5. The problem of the county as a ter- 
ritorial unit of operation. 

G. I. class attempting to organize 
an artificial breeding association in a 
county and not able to do so because 
Extension state policy permits only 
one association in a county. 

County-wide program is difficult 
in a county made up of different 
nationality groups. 

6. Problems of coordinating intergroup 
activity in a common operation. 

Resolving differences between a 
county fair board and the county 
homemakers group. 

Coordinating county club groups 
with the county fair planning board. 

Coordinating 4-H work in an in- 
terstate fair. 

D. Another category of problems which 
the Extension worker is faced with fre- 
quently is the one which might be classified 
under problems of values, goal, and human 
welfare. 

1. The awards system as a value in 

Extension work. 

Problem of redirecting objectives 
in 4-H from producing ‘champion’ 
products regardless of cost to produc- 
ing a ‘money-maker’ every time. 

Changing emphasis to good feeding 
rather than champions. 

Getting 4-H members to concen- 
trate on the educational values of 
their work rather than centering on 
‘grand champion’ products. 

2. Problem of personality development 
versus project skills. 

To inspire a leader to consider 
youth development as important as 
good sewing. 

Getting local leaders to see that 
their primary work was helping girls 
to develop stable personalities and 
that dressmaking was only a tool. 

3. Problems of economic and social wel- 
fare. 

Developing a program to improve 
the economic circumstances of several 
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hundred families in a county where 
incomes are insufficient to meet the 
necessities of living. (This was men- 
tioned quite frequently by many Ex- 
tension workers.) 

E. A final class of problems concerns it- 
self with the personal work problem of Ex- 
tension workers. These include a variety of 
adjustment problems characteristic perhaps 
of any professional worker whose pri- 
mary area of activity is working with 
people. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. One immediately discerns from the 
array of problems encountered by Exten- 
sion workers that they are primarily those 
which involve techniques and skills rather 
than problems of pure knowledge. This 
problem of “what to do to achieve a given 
end” is characteristic of most action or- 
ganizations. The writer has frequently en- 
countered much the same problems among 
people engaged in reducing inter-group 
tensions and in labor-management rela- 
tions. The problems of action people are 
situational in nature. They are usually 
divorced, in the minds of the workers, 
from any basic principles that may apply to 
the given situation. 

2. A corollary to the above is perhaps 
the fact that the problem of techniques and 
skills implies that the chief concern of Ex- 
workers is in the area of social 
change; not the macro-aspects of social 
change so much as those that deal with 
changes in particular goals and procedures 
among specific segments of the rural 
population. 

3. Running through all the Extension 
workers’ problems seem to be the strong 
current propelling them to extend, lengthen, 
and stretch the area of Extension contacts. 
Strong emphasis is placed upon greater 
numbers—people, meetings, areas. The im- 
plication in this third point is that the ideal 
of Extension education is to involve all 
rural persons in all Extension activities. 
This must seriously be questioned. The very 
diversity and heterogeneity of our society 
makes this goa] meaningless since no pro- 
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gram can mean all things to all people. It 
might be suggested that Extension can and 
does make its contribution in the unique- 
ness of its program and this very 
uniqueness limits its area of operation as 
well as the types of people it attracts. It 
might further be suggested that a basic 
knowledge of sociological and psychological 


principles would be invaluable in aiding the 
Extension worker in understanding and 
solving his day to day situational problems 
by giving him a framework for these prob- 
lems and an ability to generalize his expe- 
riences in dealing with people so that his 
work would become more meaningful both 
for himself and the people he works with. 


“NATURAL LEADERS” AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF SOIL 
CONSERVATION PROGRAMS 


By Charles M. Hardin+ 


Douglas Ensminger has written that 
neighborhoods and communities are mean- 
ingful units of rural society, incorporating 
groups which have developed definite ways 
of thought and behavior. 


The understanding of the neighborhood 
and the community thus presents a 
distinct challenge to all agencies serv- 
ing rural people, for unless such 
agencies can find ways of integrating 
their programs into the culture of the 
community, they find it difficult to get 
the necessary response and coopera- 
tion from the residents. 


Most agricultural “action” agencies, how- 
ever, have neglected to develop a systematic 
approach to achieve, first, the understand- 
ing, and, second, the integration which Ens- 
minger postulates.’ 

An exception has been the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service (SCS) which has sought to 
employ natural leaders in facilitating its 
program objectives. SCS has drawn heavily 
upon the analyses of Dr. Charles P. Loomis 
of Michigan State College and his asso- 
E + University of Chicago. 

‘Carl C. Taylor and Associates, Rural 
Life in the United States (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1949), pp. 61-62. Ens- 
minger notes that, since many administra- 
tors are technicians trained in the natural 
sciences, they have tended to follow topog- 
raphy, type-of-farming area lines, etc., 
rather than those of neighborhoods and 
communities, p. 73, and illustrative maps on 
p. 74; however, he credits SCS with at- 
tempting to make administrative adapta- 
tions in accordance with sociological 
findings. 


ciates. In Michigan, research in sociology 
has been developed in consultation with 
SCS, Farmers Home Administration, the 
Extension Service, and other customer 
agencies. “We can say with assurance that 
the results will be used,’ says Dr. Loomis, 
whose conceptual framework respecting 
natural leaders will now be sketched.’ 

A canvass of studies in the field led Dr. 
Loomis to remark: 


All these experiences demonstrated the 
necessity of creating some mechanism 
in the counties through which the local 
people might act. They all warned of 
the tendencies of official agencies, with 
conflicting or overlapping functions, to 
tear down existing relationships and 
social structure, when effective local 
integrative devices are not available. 


The existing relationships and _ social 
structure may be understood, in part, by 
means of a classification of leadership, as 
follows: (1) Professional leaders, such as 
the county agents, SCS technicians, Farm- 
ers Home Administration supervisors, 
county school superintendents, etc.; (2) 
County government officials and politicians; 
(3) “The county-wide, non-political [sic] 
and non-government middle-class leaders, 
such as the respected banker, [or] influ- 


* “Demonstrations in Rural os ge 4 and 


Anthropology, A Case Report,” Applied 
Anthropology, VI (Winter, 1947). 

*Cf. Charles P. Loomis and J. Allan 
Beegle, “Library Promotion and Service as 
Problems of Group Dynamics,” Wisconsin 
Library Bulletin (March, 1949). 
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ential lawyer. . . .”; (4) leaders “seldom 
known beyond their own neighborhood or 
friendship group.” Leaders of the fourth 
class, the natural leaders of groups ranging 
from 5 to 20 persons, are “perhaps [the] 
most important... .” 

All SCS regions are encouraging employ- 
ment of group-approaches to conservation 
problems; however, the systematic exploita- 
tion of natural leaders has not yet been 
generally adopted.‘ In its most scientific 
expression,” the SCS analysis assumes that 
every individual has a set of basic motiva- 
tions, desires, and values by which he lives 
and which are shaped by his group or 
culture. Generally, all rural societies are 
divided into natural groups, each of which 
has bestowed its leadership upon some par- 
ticular person. He is the person to whom 
the group defers. 

Natural groups, as distinguished from 
“man-made” groups, emerge to meet the 
needs of people. They -appear in cultural 
regions, rural communities, and _ rural 
neighborhoods. Rural neighborhoods are 
closely-knit by the everyday human needs 
which have to be met outside the home and 
farm. They are composed of from 5 to 25 
families that visit, exchange work, borrow 
from each other, and share each other’s joys 
and sorrows. 

A number of clues help one to identify 
neighborhood-groups and to understand 
their motivations, value systems, and choice 
of leaders. These clues include national 
derivation, religion, and customs, as well as 
attitudes toward law, education, politics, 
recreation, and economics. These character- 
istics are useful in discovering leaders, who 
are divided among the professional, the 
titular, and the natural-neighborhood va- 


‘An unofficial statement is that in early 
1951 some 40,000 such neighborhood groups 
have been formed in connection with the 
SCS—soil conservation district program. 
Most of these are in the region headquar- 
tering in Fort Worth, Texas; but about a 
fourth of them are in the Midwestern 
states. 

"Since the SCS documents upon which 
this part of the analysis is based are not 
public property, they cannot be identified. 
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rieties. Painstaking methods for identifying 
natural-neighborhood leaders are described 
as culminating in visits to neighborhoods 
and interviews with local people to ascertain 
what persons are accorded the deference of 
their neighbors. “To defer” means in this 
context primarily to follow with respect to 
farming practices. But it is also said that, 
once found, the leader will be the group 
planner, spokesman, harmonizer, educator, 
and executive. 

Clearly,.this kind of approach is thought- 
ful, imaginative, and _scientifically-moti- 
vated. Some questions arise, however. As 
one gets into the studies of the problem, he 
is struck by the contradictory character of 
some of the results. Thus SCS (in coopera- 
tion with other agencies and college per- 
sonnel) studied social organization in two 
communities of an Illinois county. In one 
culturally heterogeneous community, natural 
leaders vigorously promoted soil conserva- 
tion; and their example was most effective. 
In the other community, however, which 
was highly homogeneous, “a tyranny of old 
ideas” existed. 

There was no suggestion that natural 
leaders did not exist in the homogeneous 
community. The findings indicate that natu- 
ral leaders who personify the culture may 
actually help freeze a situation that must 
be broken somehow before agricultural in- 
novations are widely accepted. Some such 
leaders may need to be discovered, not, as 
the SCS analysis would have it, in order to 
employ them like Moses in leading their 
people out of a pre-scientific wilderness into 
the technological “promised land”—but 
rather in order to neutralize their influence 
as living embodiments of an outmoded 
culture. 

Furthermore, natural groups often ap- 
pear to have more than one leader. One 
intensive study disclosed 27 groups in a 
particular area. Ten of these groups se- 
lected but one leader; yet nine selected 
at least two leaders. Seven signified that 
there was more than one leader, although 
the preponderance was upon one. But when 
the examination shifted from group-leader- 
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ship to community-wide leadership, the 
“natural” leaders seem to have been differ- 
ent persons for different fields of leader- 
ship; some for their organizing ability, 
others for leadership among the youth, 
others for the deference accorded them for 
their farming ability, etc. Moreover, people 
designated numerous choices in the com- 
munity—thus 35 leaders were chosen for 
their “organizing ability” (although two of 
these were “most selected.””) The conclusion 
is that identifiable natural leaders do not 
appear in small rural groups with the pre- 
cision indicated by some of the internal SCS 
memoranda on the subject. 

A more serious objection to the SCS 
approach to the natural leader arises from 
its manipulatory character. A carefully de- 
vised procedure has been worked out for the 
most effective employment of leaders to fur- 
ther soil conservation. The leaders are to be 
found and assiduously cultivated. Care is to 
be taken not to stress their leadership to the 
point that it loses its “naturalness.” The 
leader should be fed bits of responsibility as 
he progressively learns to exercise his au- 
thority. The professional soil conservationist 
is warned to accept a position of less prom- 
inence as the leaders emerge into the lime- 
light. But the SCS technician is to remain 
“the power behind the throne.” 

This is not to say that SCS is necessarily 
more manipulative in its approach to natu- 
ral leaders than any other agency involved 
in the current struggle for influence in the 
administration of public programs for agri- 
culture. Certainly, the effort to employ the 
techniques of social science to improving 
the effectiveness of the conservation pro- 
grams is to be commended. 

Beyond what SCS or any other agency 
might do with this approach, the idea of 
natural leaders poses significant questions 
for social science. Are we presented here 
with a magic key to the understanding of 
rural leadership; or (important enough!) 

* Drawn from a confidential study, hence 
unidentified; it was not an SCS memo- 
randum. 
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are we merely afforded a more precise de- 
scription of some aspects of rural leadership 
than was heretofore available? Both the 
evidence and one’s judgment support the 
latter. But how is this more precise descrip- 
tion to be interpreted? Does this phenome- 
non pervade rural society everywhere in the 
same form? Or does it appear to differ as 
circumstances vary? Again, the latter must 
be correct. 

Further, one suspects that a considerable 
range of situations would be disclosed by 
observation. At one extreme, we might dis- 
cover an automatic group acceptance of 
general leadership, spokesmanship, and au- 
thority as personified in one individual. At 
the other extreme, we might expect to find 
heterogeneous “groups” which divide their 
allegiance among several leaders—following 
one for his managerial ability, another for 
his technical proficiency, a third for his wis- 
dom in interpreting political developments, 
etc. As the number of leaders increase, and 
as they become more rationally selected, do 
we find that the group concerned have high- 
er income and educational levels than those 
groups prone to give blind allegiance to one 
general leader? If observations establish 
something of a continuum from one extreme 
to the other, can further research discover 
critical differences which are associated 
with the degrees to which leaders are ac- 
cepted or rejected on the basis of rational 
examination of their qualifications? Can 
examples of evolution be discovered in which 
individual groups have developed from ap- 
parent blind acceptance of general leaders 
to more rational appraisal of leaders for 
differentiated purposes? Can examples of 
retrogression also be identified? 

These questions emerge from contempla- 
tion of the concept of natural leaders, but 
there is another reason for raising them. 
They seek to eliminate any connotation of 
cultural determinism that may creep into 
the coricept. It seems very important to 
avoid interpreting natural leaders as per- 
sons who are somehow beyond the rational 
selection and control of their followers. 
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Migratory Labor in American Agriculture. 
President’s Commission on Migratory La- 
bor. Washington: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951. 188 pp. $.75. 

Despite the number of studies by Federal, 
state, and private agencies of the migratory 
labor problem in American agriculture, 
none of them has been broad enough in scope 
to provide a basis for the needed changes in 
legislation and administration to deal with 
the problems of the million workers affected. 
In order to produce a more definitive up-to- 
date analysis as a basis for action than is 
contained in the reports of these earlier 
studies, the President appointed, in June 
1950, a special five-man Commission on 
Migratory Labor, headed by Maurice T. Van 
Hecke, Professor of Law at the University 
of North Carolina. This Commission was 
assisted in its work by a staff and eleven 
specialists from a number of Federal and 
state agencies concerned with migratory 
labor. 

The Executive Order creating the Com- 
mission directed it to investigate the fol- 
lowing broad aspects of agricultural migra- 
tory labor: (p. 1) 

“(a) Social, economic, health, and educa- 
tional conditions among migratory 
workers; _ 

(b) Problems created by the migration of 
workers into the United States for 
temporary employment; 

(c) Responsibilities assumed by Federal, 
state and local authorities for allevi- 
ating conditions among migratory 
workers; 
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(d) Agricultural labor needs, sufficiency 
of domestic supplies, extent to which 
foreign workers may be required; 

(e) Problems created by illegal entry of 
foreign workers and means of 
strengthening law enforcement to 
eliminate such illegal migration.” 

During the summer and early fall of 1950, 
the Commission held twelve regional public 
hearings, of which four were in the South, 
four in the Far West, and two in Washing- 
ton. Witnesses who testified included repre- 
sentatives of farmers, growers, processors, 
labor organizations, officers of the Federal, 
state and local governments, social workers, 
health authorities, educational leaders, re- 
ligious groups, and numbers of the migrant 
workers themselves. As a part of most of the 
hearings, field trips were made by the Com- 
mission for observation of actual conditions. 

To supplement the hearings and inspec- 
tion trips, a number of special studies on 
various problems were made by members 
of the Commission staff and government 
agencies. Two general conferences were also 
held with representatives of various states 
and the Governments of Mexico and Puerto 
Rico. 

The final report, based on these hearings, 
inspections, conferences and special studies 
is organized into twelve chapters. The first 
of these defines the migratory worker and 
describes why he is a part of the agricul- 
tural scene. The second is devoted to farm 
production and labor requirements for the 
present emergency, based on the experiences 
of World War II and postwar changes in 
utilization of farm labor. Alien contract 
labor and illegal alien labor—the Mexican 
Wetbacks—are treated next. How migratory 
workers find employment, employers’ or- 
ganizations and management labor rela- 
tions, wages and income are the subject of 
three chapters. These are followed by four 
on the problems of housing, health, welfare 
and safety, child labor, and education, and a 
final chapter entitled “A Coordinated Policy 
and Program for Migratory Farm Labor.” 
Each topic is treated systematically in 
terms of present situation, trends and 
recommendations. 
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Students of migratory labor will find 
little to quarrel with in the Commission’s 
recommendations. They are too voluminous 
to summarize here, but particular attention 
should be given to the first of these. To 
make possible a continuous, systematic, 
comprehensive and coordinated approach to 
the problem by Federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, the Commission proposes the 
establishment of a permanent Federal Com- 
mittee on Migratory Farm Labor composed 
of public members and representatives of 
the five Federal agencies presently con- 
cerned with migrants. Its duties would be to 
“coordinate and stimulate the various 
agencies of the Government in their activ- 
ities and policies relating to migratory 
farm labor. . .” 

This report will be of interest not only to 
sociologists whose primary interest is in 
migratory labor per se, but particularly 
to those in the field of labor relations and 
employment management. The labor pro- 
curement and management structure is 
treated in terms of the role of the labor 
contractor and crew leaders, direct employ- 
er recruitment, employers’ organizations, 
collective bargaining, wages, income, and 
government participation. Whatever one’s 
special interest, the reading of the first 
chapter will be found rewarding as a defini- 
tion of the whole complex problem of migra- 
tory labor and its setting. 

The Commission is to be complimented on 
the excellent quality of its report. It has 
carried out with promptness and dispatch, 
too often lacking in governmental reports, 
each phase of its assignment in a thorough 
manner. Its conclusions are worthy of the 
most serious study by all those who are 
interested in this important problem of 
American agriculture. 

JAMES W. GREEN 
University of North Carolina. 


Agricultural Cooperatives in Iowa: Farm- 
ers’ Opinions and Community Relations. 
George M. Beal, Donald R. Fessler, and 
Ray E. Wakeley. Ames: Iowa State Col- 
lege, Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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Research Bulletin 379, February 1951. 

60 pp. 

This is a very worthy piece of research, 
written up to appeal to farm and coopera- 
tive leaders, which defines certain social 
roles of farmers’ cooperatives. Cooperatives 
studied were limited to those which could be 
organized under Iowa laws—limiting each 
voting member to one vote and no more 
(hence it is not surprising that 82 per cent 
of the farmer members were for one mem- 
ber—one vote); distribution of savings on 
the basis of patronage; and limiting re- 
serves and interest paid on stock. Services 
provided by these cooperatives were to buy 
or sell petroleum, grain, machinery, lum- 
ber, and cream. Significantly, these were 
recognized as dynamic social organizations. 

Members and leaders of cooperatives will 
probably find most interesting the section 
on comparison of opinions of members and 
non-members on cooperatives and why they 
said they belong or do not belong to co- 
operatives. The rural sociologist will prob- 
ably applaud the finding that nearly half 
of the members of farmers’ cooperatives in 
Iowa first learned about cooperatives in 
their local primary group. The cooperative 
leaders will doubtless “point with pride” to 
the fact that the two chief reasons for join- 
ing are for saving money and because of 
convenience. They will, further, find of con- 
siderable interest the section on what farm- 
ers think a cooperative should do and be, 
how they feel about it and take part in its 
work, and their satisfaction with it. 

The most significant “finding” of the 
study, however, is the changed role of the 
cooperative in rural community life. It is to 
be regretted that this part of the study can 
show only that differences do exist and not 
the causes for them. Of significance is (1) 
the relation of the type of cooperative to the 
economic and social welfare of the com- 
munity and (2) the relation of cooperative 
activity to the size of trade center. The 
farmers’ elevator and the general service 
cooperative are greater assets, economically 
and socially, than are other types. Members 
of village cooperatives are more thoroughly 
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imbued with cooperative ideals than are 
members of town cooperatives. Here are 
tendencies meriting further study. 

The rural sociologist will also be inter- 
ested in methods of research used. Based on 
three objectives (not stated as hypotheses) 
four factors—size of community, nationality 
background, level of living, and number of 
cooperatives doing business—were used as 
a basis for the analysis of these objectives: 
(1) to determine the understanding, opin- 
ions, and actions of Iowa farmers toward 
cooperative principles, practices and policies 
and toward cooperatives in general; (2) to 
determine the relationships between under- 
standings, opinions and actions and other 
selected personal and social characteristics 
of farmers; and (3) to explore the relation- 
ships between cooperatives and the commu- 
nities in which they are located. Painstaking 
efforts were made to obtain scientifi- 
cally satisfactory sampling and to get ob- 
jective measures. Some compromises had 
to be made, for example, to classify popula- 
tion centers before selecting one from each 
class at random so as to assure a higher 
frequency of association between community 
characteristics and the four factors than 
would obtain in the case of a completely 
random sample; or constructing a scale for 
rating the services provided, which admit- 
tedly needs further testing. The schedule 
used is very long and must have tested the 
patience of many of the 25 farmers visited 
in each of the 22 villages and towns, as well 
as the skill of the interviewers, especially 
since the farmers to be interviewed were 
chosen on the basis of a systematic order- 
ing scheme. It is, therefore, significant that 
there was less than one per cent refusals. 

This is a valuable study both for leaders 
of cooperatives and for rural sociologists. 
Though some may say its findings reveal 
only what we know already, the discerning 
person will soon discover its unique con- 


tributions. 
D. E. LINDSTROM 
University of Illinois. 


Social Changes in Shelby County, Missouri. 
Lawrence M. Hepple and Margaret L. 
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Bright. Columbia: University of Missouri, 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin 456, Columbia, 1950. 35 pp. 


The general economic and social facts 
about Shelby County, Missouri are set forth 
in some detail. The major parts of the re- 
port center around the changes in popula- 
tion, agriculture, the villages (all less than 
2,500 population), neighboring and special 
interest groups, means of communication 
and education, and religious institutions. All 
of these matters are discussed for the 
County’s six-score years, that is, since the 
first settlement in the 1880's. 

The reader gets a picture of some of the 
things that happen in a rural county when 
the population declines in response to the 
emergence of modern mechanized, com- 
mercialized farming. The number of farms 
declined from about 2,500 in 1900 to less 
than 1,700 in 1945. During this same period 
the average size of farms rose from 124 
to 183 acres. 

Great value is still placed upon the main- 
tenance of small schools and churches in 
the open country. The waning and aging 
population, however, makes it difficult, and 
in many instances impossible, to maintain 
these small open-country institutions. 

ARTHUR F. RAPER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Building a Better Tennessee. Almon J. 
Sims. Knoxville: University of Tennessee, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Knox- 
ville, 1950. 20 pp. 

Here is a story of how the Tennessee Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority have enriched local 
living conditions through rural community 
improvement programs. A detailed score- 
card is used to rank the communities, and 
incentive prizes are given the winners. Ef- 
fective rivalry has been engendered among 
rural and small-town communities through- 
out the State, and beyond. 

The civic clubs of the larger urban cen- 
ters, such as Knoxville, Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga, and Jackson have provided most of 
the prizes. The program, after reaching 
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more than 650 rural communities in Ten- 
nessee’s 95 counties, has spread to several 
nearby states. 

The contest’s 1,000 points include 200 for 
home food supply, 200 for sound systems of 
farming, 200 for home and farm improve- 
ment, and 400 for community development. 
Detailed items in the scorecard for each of 
the four major goals make it possible to 
measure gains and losses from year to year 
by individual farm family, by community, 
and by county. The contests improve rela- 
tions between town and country, as well as 
raise the level of living of farm families in 
the participating communities. 

As I read this report, I became aware 
that it was fashioned rather closely after 
the pioneer work done many years ago by 
the late Nat T. Frame, when he was serving 
as the first State Extension Director in West 
Virginia. The general plan worked out by 
Frame and Aaron Rapking, now at Hiawas- 
see College in Tennessee and an active pro- 
moter of the program, has been enriched by 
the participation of the TVA and of the 
civic clubs in the larger urban centers. 

ARTHUR F. RAPER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


How Family Labor Affects Wisconsin Farm- 
ing. Erven J. Long and Kenneth H. Par- 
sons. Madison: Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station Research Bulletin 
167, May 1950. 37 pp. 


This study grew out of the need of the 
Wisconsin Agricultural Extension Service 
for information to administer the Emerg- 
ency Farm Labor Program during World 
War II. The study includes data from inter- 
views with 5,000 farm operators made by 
A.A.A. representatives in 1943 and follow- 
up interviews with 66 farm operators in 
1948. 

The main hypothesis of the study is that 
the size and intensity of farm operations 
are influenced by the changing labor struc- 
ture of the farm family. It is shown, that 
the size of the dairy herd and a wartime 
index of size of farm business varies with 
the age of operator and with family com- 
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position. The size of the dairy herd, for 
example, declines in direct proportion to the 
man-equivalents of labor available on the 
farm. The size of the dairy herd does not 
decline with the age of operator, however, 
for those farms with sons over 16 years of 
age. Here, the integration of two genera- 
tions into a continuous stabilized labor force 
allows for the maintenance of farm opera- 
tions at the same or higher level. 

The main contribution of this study 
stems from its ‘najor premise: “that farm 
families have sufficient freedom and op- 
portunity to exercise their own will, so that, 
in the usual case, the scale and basic or- 
ganizations of farm operations are sub- 
ordinated to the capacities of the farm 
family.” It is encouraging to sociologists to 
find that two economists state their prob- 
lem in this manner. The implication of ac- 
cepting such a premise is, as they say, “that 
these units (purposes and capacities of the 
farm family) are the strategic units of in- 
vestigation . . . This has the direct effect 
of treating the ‘physical’ factors as de- 
pendent variables in the analysis . . .” The 
authors proceed to justify their approach 
and to show that the more conventional 
consideration of land and capital resources 
as the limiting factors of farm organiza- 
tion does not explain the facts. Some of 
these facts are: (1) as age of operator in- 
creases the number of cows per 10 crop 
acres decreases for all size of farm 
groups; (2) for those farms with married 
operator and son over 16 at home there is 
no change or a slight increase in cows per 
10 acres for all size of farm groups; (3) 
that partial physical disability results in 
9.3 fewer crop acres operated; and (4) that 
loss or lack of wife results in 3.7 fewer crop 
acres operated. 

This study is evidence of the soundness 
of considering the dynamic aspect of farm 
families in relation to their social and eco- 
nomic behavior. The life cycle of individ- 
uals and of families correlates with the 
needs, energies and means of those indi- 
viduals and families. Unless we are to sub- 
ordinate these as determinants of behavior 
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to the purely economic considerations, they 
must be taken into account in an attempt 
to seek explanations of economic activity. 
The findings of the present study suggest 
possibilities for further study of family 
factors in farming, i.e., the problem of 
father-son farming arrangements, the trans- 
fer of land between generations, and the 
relation of family organization and values 
to decisions in farm matters. 

As the authors admit, a limitation of the 
study is that the data is largely cross- 
sectional. This is overcome partly by the 66 
follow-up interviews five years after the 
original data were obtained. Also, the pres- 
entation of three case studies helps to illus- 
trate the dynamic aspect of farm family 
life as it affects decisions in farming. The 
sociological value of the study would have 
been enhanced by refinement of the indices 
of disability and of the family composition 
categories. The three main categories used 
are: (1) families with no children over 10 
years of age; (2) families with children 
over 10 but no sons over 16; and (3) fami- 
lies with sons over 16. 

EUGENE A. WILKENING. 
North Carolina State College. 


A Study of the Hannahville Indian Com- 
munity. Kenneth E. Tiedke. East Lans- 
ing: Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station Special Bulletin 369, April 1951, 
43 pp. 

This is a report of a study of a small 
of Potawatomi Indians living on 
scattered holdings in Menominee County, 
Michigan. According to a _ preface by 
Charles P. Loomis, Head of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at Michigan 
State College, the study was made at the 
request of the Office of Indian Affairs of the 
Department of Interior by a cultural an- 
thropologist “in a matter of a few weeks,” 
and it “demonstrates how a competent so- 
cial scientist can with a minimum expendi- 
ture of time and money, produce results 
useful to policy-forming bodies.” A perusal 
of the report leads this reviewer to believe 
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that the expenditure of more time and 
money would have enhanced its organiza- 
tion, readability, and value. 

The group of Potawatomi studied are the 
descendants of those of the tribe who re- 
fused to be moved from Michigan to Kansas 
in 1836. After years of wandering they 
finally settled in Menominee County, first 
as squatters and later on land bought for 
them by an act of Congress in 1913. It is the 
present-day social and economic conditions 
of these people which are described in the 
study. 

The report gives a detailed account of the 
historical background of the group from 
their early history to the present, and much 
space is devoted to a long series of treaties, 
each of which is specifically mentioned. A 
further and more serious criticism of the 
historical treatment is that most of the 
points in the summary are conclusions 
rather than summary, conclusions for which 
sufficient evidence has not been presented 
in the main discussion of the historical 
background. 

The section on present conditions is char- 
acterized by unnecessary detail and poor 
organization of material. Even so, an un- 
derstanding is given to the present situation 
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in this Indian community by focusing at- 
tention on three areas of contact with the 
whites: (1) education, (2) jobs and trad- 
ing, and (3) contacts on the reservation 
with visiting whites and social welfare 
personnel. 

The report is best in the last two sections 
dealing with effects of changes in control 
and with the future outlook. The author 
considers various suggestions that have 
been advanced as possible solutions to the 
problem of the Indian in general with the 
special problem of the group he has studied 
kept in mind. These suggestions are (1) 
continuation of the Indian Service, (2) im- 
mediate land distribution, and (3) the de- 
velopment of handicrafts. None of these, in 
his opinion, will solve the problem of the 
Potawatomi in the Hannahville Community. 
Instead he advocates a training program 
“designed at every point to intensify the 
frequency and duration of socially desir- 
able off-the-reservation contacts.” He shows 
not only why such a program would help, 
but also some of the difficulties which would 
have to be overcome before the program 
could be put into practice. 

SIGURD JOHANSEN. 
New Mexico College of A. & M. A. 
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Marriage Analysis. By Harold T. Christen- 
sen. New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1950. Pp. viii + 510. $4.50. 

Most writers of textbooks in marriage 
and family have certain common character- 
istics. Usually they are teachers who are 
middle-class, Caucasian, college-educated, 
Protestant, urban, and, of course, Ameri- 
can. More often than not, they are mar- 
ried and have one or two children. With- 
out exception, they consider the family as 
the most important of all social institutions, 
but one needing a few mild changes if 
parents and children are to achieve greater 
happiness. Christensen seems to fit this pat- 
tern, except that he has five children. 

The approach to the foundations for suc- 
cessful family life, the subtitle of this book, 
is “functional in contrast to institutional; 
person-centered in contrast to group- 
centered.” The book is divided into four 
dimensions, factors, processes and 
programs. Selected chapter headings in- 
clude personal backgrounds, learning to 
love, choosing a mate, mate adjustment, 
parenthood, growing old gracefully, and 
living without a mate. The economic aspects 
of marriage are treated in three pages. The 
book is well organized and documented but 
with few illustrations. Second and third- 
year college students will find it easy to 
read, with materials presented in a con- 
servative and uncontroversial style. This 
book should be a popular text among mid- 
dle-class, Caucasian, Protestant, American, 
and predominantly urban, college students. 

Ropert T. McMILLAN. 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
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Social Organization of the Western Pueblos. 
By Fred Eggan. Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 373. 
$6.00. 

The Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 

Arizona have become famous through tour- 


ist-guide literature and the indefatigable 
efforts of artists, photographers and writers 
of one sort or another. Few attempts have 
ever been made, however, by competent so- 
cial scientists to analyze and describe the 
intricate social structure and organization 
of these peoples. This study, despite cer- 
tain weaknesses, is an exception. It at- 
tempts to assemble a formidable mass of 
data on social organization for a major 
Pueblo Indian culture, with particular em- 
phasis upon identifying intracultural vari- 
ations found in the more obvious units of 
the larger culture. 

The unit of investigation is the Western 
Pueblo culture, which includes the Hopi vil- 
lages, Hano, Zuni, Acoma and Laguna—all 
located in the mesa or canyon country west 
of the Rio Grande River. This cultural area 
is distinguished from the Eastern Pueblo 
cultural area, which is concentrated in the 
upper drainage basin and east of the Rio 
Grande River, by a set of criteria which 
seem to involve investigative convenience 
and topographical features rather than 
basic differences in cultural traits or pat- 
terns. 

The basis of social organization in these 
villages is found to be lineage and kinship; 
and all phases of group solidarity or unity 
are shown to grow out of this phenomenon. 
Some of the analysis is by means of concise 
and logical descriptive wording, supple- 
mented by detailed genealogical charts— 
the worth of which appear questionable 
from the standpoint of their contribution to 
the analysis, as well as in view of the effort 
necessary to interpret them. The basic unit 
in the social system is the household, which 
is markedly matrilineal. As a result, women 
play the principal role in the functioning of 
the system, a situation that has important 
functional implications in all phases of local 
life. As an example, bonds or ties that bind 
brother and sister together are stronger 
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than those that unite husband and wife, 
with the result that the marriage and fam- 
ily relations of the Western Pueblo con- 
trast sharply with those that obtain in 
modern Western civilization. 

There is nothing new in the methodolog- 
ical techniques utilized in the study, al- 
though meticulous use is made of cross 
references in isolating many cultural at- 
tributes (ceremonial practices, religion, so- 
cial organization, etc.) common to the 
larger area and the values or sub-categories 
of these attributes found in the various vil- 
lages. Sociologists and anthropologists in- 
terested in research involving regions, types 
of farming areas, cultural areas, and so 
forth, should be interested in observing the 
results that may be obtained through the 
use of such precise cross references. 

The conceptual framework utilized in the 
introductory section of the work seems 
sometimes nebulous and immature. In the 
use of the term “social structure,” for ex- 
ample, the author seems to identify it at 
times with the static aspects of society and 
at other times fails to distinguish it from 
“social organization,” which he defines in 
classical Spencerian terms of cooperation, 
etc. Again, he defines “social usages” (social 
norms?) as the “units of social behavior,” 
a choice of phraseology that will certainly 
be eriticized by many anthropologists and 
sociologists. The severity of any criticism 
on this score, however, will probably be in 
direct proportion to the extent the work is 
interpreted as attempting to invent new 
terms, rather than change the meaning of 
older ones. Certainly most people would 
agree that the social sciences today are in 
much greater need of standardization in the 
use of existing conceptual tools than in 
the invention of new ones. 

On the positive side, the scholarly con- 
tributions of this work are many and im- 
portant. In terms of content, organization 
of content, lucidity in presentation and pre- 
ciseness in the application of field tech- 
niques, this work is certainly one of the 
more important that has appeared in the 
field of social organization in several 
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decades. As an anthropological work, it is 
encouraging to see the emphasis upon soci- 
ological correlates, rather than upon psy- 
chological or linguistic phases of cultural 
causation that so many ethnologists seem 
to have difficulty in being rid of. Its em- 
phasis upon kinship groupings should again 
remind sociologists that there may be im- 
portant patterns of social interaction other 
than the family, school and church groups 
that are worthy of investigation. These and 
other characteristics of the book make it a 
book well worth the price. 
OLEN E. LEONARD. 

Vanderbilt University. 





Social Pressures In Informal Groups: A 
Study of Human Factors In Housing. 
By Leon Festinger, Stanley Schachter 
and Kurt Black with Chapters by Cath- 
erine Bauer and Robert W. Kennedy. New 
York: Harper and Brothers 1950. Pp. x 
+ 240. $3.00. 


This is a study of the dynamics of face- 
to-face groups in a housing project for 
married veteran students at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The authors 
are members of the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, formerly located at M.L.T. 
but now a part of the Institute for Social 
Research at the University of Michigan. 
The study attempts to answer such ques- 
tions about face-to-face groups as: How 
and why are such groups formed? How does 
the group exert influence on its members? 
How do members resist group induction? 
What is the influence of physical distance 
on friendship patterns and _ sociometric 
choices? What are the channels of communi- 
cation? 

The hypothesis is advanced that friend- 
ship and group membership in a new and 
homogeneous community will be determined 
by passive contacts and that the pattern 
and number of such contacts will depend 
on physical and functional distance. The 
correctness of this formulation is demon- 
strated by mapping the sociometric choices 
and visiting patterns of the residents of the 
project. While this result will not astound 
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rural sociologists, it should impress housing 
planners. This is especially true because 
housing experts have done little research 
as to the effect of the physical plans they 
develop on the social life of the people for 
whom they plan. 

The answer to the other questions which 
the authors raise are by no means as 
clearly answered. In fact, the research de- 
sign and techniques employed were inade- 
quate to answer several of the questions. 
However, some good leads are uncovered 
which might well be followed up in other 
studies. One, which is not new to sociolo- 
gists but which needs further study, is that 
the patterns of interconnection of a clique 
determine the extent and direction of spread 
of an item of information. Probably the 
most significant contribution of the study is 
its extension of existing techniques for 
studying patterns of group structure. Using 
matrix multiplication, a relatively simple 
technique is developed for ordering socio- 
metric choice data in order to determine the 
existence of cliques. 

As is usual with those psychologists who 
only recently have discovered the group, 
there is no recognition of the existence of 
any prior sociological theory or research 
on the informal group. The writings of 
Cooley and the research of Galpin and their 
many followers is completely ignored. Per- 
haps it is because of this that some of the 
findings of the present authors seem like 
new discoveries to them. 

Wo. H. SEWELL. 
University of Wisconsin. 





Missouri: Its Resources, People, and Insti- 
tutions. Edited by Noel P. Gist, Thomas 
C. Morelock, Clarence M. Tucker, and 
W. Francis English. Columbia: The Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1950. Pp. 605. $4.00. 


This book is an inventory of resources of 
the State of Missouri covering many phases 
of natural, social, and business life. It is the 
work of thirty-nine co-authors, each an 
authority in the field in which he has writ- 
ten. The book was prepared under the aus- 
pices of the University of Missouri and 


most of the authors are members of the 
University faculty. Four University staff 
members served as an editorial board. 

A consistent treatment obtains for each 
of the several subject fields covered. The 
early development of the particular field in 
Missouri is summarized and this is followed 
by a cogent analysis and interpretation of 
current situations and trends. While the 
study is focused on the state of Missouri, 
it will be of keen interest to students of 
American developments. 

Chapters in the book having particular 
appeal to sociologists include those on popu- 
lation, cities and towns, agriculture, the 
press, radio broadcasting, government, law 
enforcement agencies, health, social services, 
education, libraries, the church, and the 
arts. 

This reviewer was very favorably im- 
pressed with the book. The authentic and 
comprehensive treatment of each subject 
field is outstanding. The compressed treat- 
ment of each field allows the reader to 
glimpse quickly vast areas of subject mat- 
ter—he cannot fail to be impressed by the 
research base. Carefully selected details, 
particularly as to current situations, per- 
mit comparisons between fields as well as 
with situations in other areas. The book is 
very readable both in style and in termi- 
nology. DONALD G. HAy. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 





American Social Reform Movements: Their 
Pattern Since 1865. By Thomas H. 
Greer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1949. Pp. ix + 313. $4.00. 


The book is divided into two parts, the 
first covering the 51-year period from 1865 
to 1917, and second the 32-year period from 
1917 to 1949. The beginning dates mark the 
end of the Civil War and World War I, 
respectively. Somewhat more space is de- 
voted to the latter period. 

In a relatively small volume the author 
sets out to analyze “the structure and func- 
tioning of organized, broadly based reform 
movements.” To compare the basic elements, 
questions are raised regarding each move- 
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ment, as to why the demand for reform 
arose, what groups composed the move- 
ment, how it was organized, its principal 
objectives, the techniques employed to se- 
cure them, extent to which its aims were 
attained, and the ultimate social effects. 

Finding it impractical to study each of 
the hundreds of reform efforts of the last 
century, the author has limited the study to 
an examination of major organized efforts 
of the principal socioeconomic groups. On 
this basis he synthesizes the American re- 
form movement as a whole. 

Of special interest are the sections deal- 
ing with agricultural problems. For the 
earlier period, 1865-1917, there is a chapter 
entitled “Farmers in Revolt.” Herein is dis- 
cussed the farmer’s economic dilemma, 
formation of the National Grange, the Na- 
tional Greenback party, Farmer’s Alliance, 
Populism, The People’s party, and collapse 
of the Agrarian Movement. It concludes 
with the statement that “When good times 
returned farmers lost interest in reform.” 

Part II, covering the period from 1917 to 
1949, contains a chapter on “Agriculture’s 
Modern Front.” Discussed are political ac- 
tion through the Non-Partisan League, the 
farm economic situation after 1920, revival 
of the National Grange, appearance of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the 
National Farmers’ Union, farm organiza- 
tions during World War II, and the present 
status and probable future of farmers’ 
movements. His conclusions are that, “Broad 
social reforms in agriculture cannot be ex- 
pected.” ’ 

While the author’s sympathies appear to 
be on the side of more rapid change in 
agricultural institutions, he attempts to 
write from an analytical and objective point 
of view, and succeeds quite well in doing so. 

CHARLES E. ALLRED. 
University of Tennessee. 





Social Work Year Book 1951. By Margaret 
B. Hodges, Editor. New York: American 
Association of Social Workers, 1951. Pp. 
696. $5.00. 

Like the ten previous issues, this eleventh 
is encyclopedic in nature. One does not just 


pick it up and start reading; rather one will 
use it as a reference book, the purpose for 
which it was intended. Also, like the ten 
previous issues, this volume is completely 
independent of the preceding year books. 

Part One consists of seventy-three topical 
articles, each written and signed by a com- 
petent person in the particular field. The 
articles range in length from four to twelve 
pages. A list of selected references is ap- 
pended to each article. The total bibliog- 
raphy consists of 1,208 books and pamphlets 
and 658 articles in periodicals. “These 
lists,” according to the Editor, “constitute 
what is believed to be one of the most up- 
to-date and extensive bibliographies on so- 
cial work currently published.” 

Part Two, entitled “Directories of Agen- 
cies,” is in four sections: (1) International, 
23 governmental and voluntary agencies 
are included; (2) National, Governmental 
includes 65 federal agencies; (3) National, 
Voluntary contains a list of 422 agencies in 
the United States; and (4) Canadian, in- 
cludes 39 governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies. Each agency is appropriately annotated 
as to complete address, organization date, 
appropriate officer, membership, purpose 
and activities, and publications. This is one 
of the most commendable and helpful as- 
pects of a very useful volume. 

Important changes have occurred in the 
scope of social work and consequently in the 
Year Book during the past years. Certain 
comparisons between the 1951 and the 1941 
issues will point up these changes. Take, for 
example, the topical headings of articles for 
the first two letters of the alphabet: 

1941 

Administration of Social Agencies 

Adult Education 

Adult Offenders 

Aid to Dependent Children 

Behavior Problems 

Birth Control 

Blindness and Conservation of Sight 

Boys’ and Girls’ Work Organizations 
1951 

Administration of Social Agencies 

Adoption 
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Adult Education 

Adult Offenders 

Aged 

Alcoholism 

Aliens and Foreign Born 

Blind 

The increasing interest in and importance 
of the international aspects of social work 
are notable trends during the ten year 
period. In 1951 there are lists of Interna- 
tional Agencies and Canadian Agencies, but 
these were not included in 1941. The 1941 
issue contained a list of State Agencies 
both Private and Public, but these have 
been eliminated as such in the 1951 issue. 
The National Agencies have been relabeled 
Governmental and Voluntary in 1951 rather 
than Public and Private as in 1941. 

In 1941 Benson Y. Landis had the only 
“rural” article entitled “Rural Social Pro- 
grams” and this consisted of about eight 
pages. In 1951 the same author still had the 
only “rural” article and the article still had 
the same title, but the space given it had 
shrunk to about seven pages. 

The subtitle of the 1951 issue is “A De- 
scription of Organized Activities in Social 
Work and in Related Fields.” The inter- 
pretation of the latter part of the title is 
somewhat disconcerting. For example, there 
is an article on “Camping” sandwiched be- 
tween The Blind and Canadian Social Work. 

Finally, congratulations are in order to 
the American Association of Social Work- 
ers for assuming the responsibility of pub- 
lishing the Social Work Year Book 1951. It 
is their first, but it is a professional job. 

SELz C. Mayo. 
N. C. State College. 





The American Jew: Character and Destiny. 
By Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: Far- 
rar, Straus and Company. 1950. Pp. x + 
175. $2.50. 


This eloquent plea for “the affirmative re- 
Judaization of American Jewry” (p. 171) 
is written by a well-known literary figure, 


a serious, passionate, urbane, religious 
human being, a contemporary American, 
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familiar with contemporary trends in social 
science (cf. Chap. 2). For all these reasons, 
it ought to be important to social scientists. 
The book presents an image of the char- 
acter and destiny of the Jew, not only 
American; an image created, “lived,” by an 
authentic member of this extraordinary 
people. It ought to suggest to the social 
scientist—the student of man—that much 
of the current discussion of “national char- 
acter,” “basic personality structure,” 
“ethos,” “configuration,” and similar “con- 
structs” may receive unexpected and reveal- 
ing light if members of the group whose 
“character” is to be formulated were to re- 
flect upon their innermost experiences 
(which will be the group’s), however pain- 
ful and pregnant with the possibility of 
changing them and the group such reflection 
may be. To rural sociologists, in particular, 
The American Jew ought to suggest that 
they try, without worrying about loyalty to 
current research techniques, to grasp the 
reality of rural life, to grasp the relations 
of this with other realities, and to act ac- 
cordingly, as students and as persons. If 
they do, and if more social scientists do, the 
old arts of rhetoric, in the Aristotelian 
sense, and of dialectic, in the Socratic sense, 
will re-appear as indispensable means of 
understanding and cooperation, and hence 
of peace. It can thus be seen that Lewisohn’s 
book is apt to contribute to that “re- 
humanization of the social sciences” which 
many social scientists appear to long for 
and some have recently given eloquent ex- 
pression to—above all, Albert Salomon 
(Prophets, Priests, and Social Scientists: 
The Sociology of Religion and the Religion 
of Sociology,” Commentary, June, 1949), 
Reinhard Bendix (“The Image of Man in 
the Social Sciences: The Basic Assumptions 
of Present-Day Research,” ibid., February, 
1951), and William L. Kolb (in his review 
of Sorokin’s “Social Philosophies of an Age 
of Crisis,” American Sociological Review, 
April, 1951). 
Kurt H. WOLFF. 

The Ohio State University. 
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The Negro in American Business. By Rob- 
ert H. Kinzer and Edward Sagarin. New 

York: Greenburg, 1950. Pp. 220. $2.50. 

The sub-title of this book indicates its 
main theme: “The Conflict Between Separa- 
tism and Integration.” Most students of the 
Negro in American society are familiar 
with this dilemma. In the field of business 
it involves such questions as: Why Negro 
business, anyway? If it is successful does 
it not tend to perpetuate segregation? Does 
it not develop Negro vested interests which 
run counter to the proclaimed goal of com- 
plete integration? The authors of the pres- 
ent work have attempted to throw light on 
these questions. 

The authors begin with an excellent state- 
ment of the nature of the dilemma. They 
then trace the historical roots of the dilem- 
ma, after which they portray the failure 
of the Freedmen’s Savings Bank as a factor 
stimulating the Negro to manage his own 
affairs. A brief chapter on the 
farmer as business man seems largely ir- 
relevant and adds little to the analysis. A 
chapter on the present status of the Negro 
in business contains a good deal of meat. A 
brief chapter on the Negro market dis- 
cusses income and level of living and gives 
some advice to business in general as to 
how to cultivate the Negro market. It neg- 
lects completely, however, to probe the 
question of what will happen to Negro 
business when American big business “in- 
vades” the Negro areas in earnest. A 
further chapter attempts some analogies 
and contrasts with other minorities and 
concludes that certain minorities, e.g., Jews 
and Italians, are “integrated” and at the 
same time are able to preserve their “sepa- 
rate” economies. The final chapter deals 
with outlook and conclusions. 

As for interpretation, the authors’ views 
summarized as follows: Given the 
racial ideology of the white man and the 
temper of the South after the Civil War, 
separatism in Negro business was inevi- 
table. The Negro had no choice. He was 
forced, as Booker Washington put it, “to 
take advantage of his disadvantages.” His 
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most successful businesses have been pre- 
cisely those which profited most from the 
existence of segregation and discrimination. 
Thus many Negro businessmen do indeed 
have a vested interest in segregation. The 
authors hold, however, that the dilemma 
is more apparent than real, and that at 
present the “joint development of the sepa- 
rate and integrated philosophies of business 
is not only desirable, but is inevitable.” 

There are a few points at which the 
authors have been superficial, but there 
could be little quarrel with their over-all 
interpretation. While they have presented 
little that is new, they have brought to- 
gether the basic facts and ideas bearing 
on the dilemma of Negro business, and this 
is a real contribution. 


Guy B. JOHNSON. 
University of North Carolina. 





Agrarian Socialism. By Seymour M. Lipset. 
Berkeley California: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1950. Pp. xvii + 315. $4.50. 


Sociologists will welcome this excellent 
study of an agrarian social movement in 
the prairie province of Saskatchewan, 
Canada. From the first permanent organi- 
zation of grain growers in 1901, the move- 
ment has included education and discussion. 
Political action characterized crisis periods 
while economic cooperation developed chiefly 
during prosperous times. The combination 
of an extremely unstable economic structure 
and the widespread distribution of local 
leadership contributed to the almost con- 
tinuous development of the movement. The 
Saskatchewan farmers have the largest 
cooperative movement on the continent and 
the only independent agrarian govern- 
ment—the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration which gained control of the pro- 
vincial government in 1944. 

The grass-roots nature of the movement 
is shown by the high degree of individual 
participation in community organization. 
There are from 40,000 to 60,000 different 
elective rural posts in local government, 
cooperatives, and farmers’ organizations to 
be filled by the 125,000 farmers in Sas- 
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katchewan. In addition, at least 10,000 
people take part in the operation of the 
provincial political party. The vitality of 
citizen participation leads to vigorous criti- 
cism of policies with which the members do 
not agree. 

The author examines relevant social 
theory throughout the report and evaluates 
the extent to which it agrees with his data. 
The necessity for compromise in achieving 
political control and the tendency for lead- 
ers to become conservative upon assuming 
power are demonstrated. Contrary to Marx- 
ian ideology, the leaders of this movement 
were the wealthier farmers who were al- 
ready recognized as community leaders. 
Farmers were interested in action to meet 
a given situation and not in ideology as 
such. Leaders with a socialist ideology 


tended, therefore, to emphasize a specific 
reform program in order to gain popular 
support. When prosperity returned, farm- 
ers were not interested in further reforms 
until another economic crisis occurred. 
Rural sociologists will find this report of 
special interest because of the light it sheds 


upon the process of social change in con- 
temporary rural society. Extension workers 
will be interested in the extent to which 
farmers participated in and planned the 
program at various stages of its develop- 
ment. 

ALLEN D. EDWARDs. 


Winthrop College. 





Freedom, Power, and Democratie Planning. 
By Karl Mannheim. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. Pp. xxiv + 384. 
$5.00. 


This book is highly relevant to rural soci- 
ologists qua students of social life and citi- 
zens, though not qua specialists. Like two 
among the earlier works by the author— 
Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruc- 
tion (1940) and Diagnosis of Our Time 
(1943)—Freedom, Power, and Democratic 
Planning is perhaps characterized best as 
an attempt at a sociological appraisal and 
change of our historical situation. The first 
of several posthumous volumes, it is excel- 
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lently edited and revealingly introduced by 
Ernest K. Bramsted and Hans Gerth, with 
the assistance of Adolph Lowe. Among 
Mannheim’s previous writings, Man and 
Society is most similar to it, although the 
present volume is more lucidly written and 
is addressed to a wider audience. 

The work consists of three sections, the 
first, “Diagnosis of the Situations,” setting 
the stage for the two major parts, “Demo- 
cratic Planning and Changing Institutions” 
and “New Man—New Values.” After re- 
viewing the “main symptoms” of our 
“crisis” and the chief responses to it— 
Fascism and Communism—Mannheim offers 
his own response: the “Third Way” (be- 
tween laissez-faire liberalism and _totali- 
tarianism), that is, democratic planning. 
The “Third Way” is shown as it applies to 
society (Part II) and to the individual 
(III). 

In respect to its first application, Mann- 
heim discusses the nature of power; the 
ruling class in capitalist and Communist 
society; the political controls of social struc- 
ture, economy, armed forces, civil service, 
and communications; and government. In 
respect to the individual, he deals with the 
transition from regulation of behavior by 
custom to regulation by science; with demo- 
cratic behavior as “integrative” behavior; 
with the promotion of democratic character 
structure and the roles of education and of 
leisure in this process; and with religion as 
an integrative force. 

The scope of the book thus is large: 
nothing less than the harnessing of social- 
science knowledge and insight to bring 
about social and individual improvement. 
This dream is old, but its content and prom- 
ise here are new; which confirms Mannheim 
as one of the foremost sociologists and so- 
cial philosophers of recent decades. His 
pointed emphasis upon a combined social 
and individual approach has antecedents 
in Durkheim, Pareto, Simmel, and Weber 
(among others) and is being ever more 
widely accepted in contemporary American 
social science, most explicitly perhaps, in 
sociology, by Talcott Parsons. 
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While the over-all structure of Freedom, 
Power, and Democratic Planning is quite 
clear, the more detailed organization is less 
so. It may be suggested that this disorgani- 
zational element in the author’s writings 
has to do with the fact that he stands in a 
twofold relation to his subject matter: he 
analyzes and he commits himself. His pas- 
sionate interest in analysis often blends into 
commitment, and thus attracts, absorbs, as- 
similates elements of heterogeneous intel- 
lectual origins, especially of these two: 
cognitive and conative or moral. The indirect 
result is unsatisfactory organization. If, 
however, the reader can entertain this hy- 
pothesis and overcome his irritation, he may 
find himself confronted with what I believe 
is one of the gravest challenges of con- 
temporary social science, a challenge ex- 
emplified by Karl Mannheim in striking 
fashion. It is, precisely, the clarification of 
the nature of analysis and commitment and 
of their relation; the revision of social sci- 
ence in the light of it; and action upon that 
revision. 

Kurt H. WOLFF. 
The Ohio State University. 





The Land Is Mine; from Tenancy to Fam- 
ily Farm Ownership. (U.S.D.A. Agri. 
Monograph No. 8). By Paul V. Maris. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1950. Pp. vii+387. $1.75. 


Few Americans may no longer remember 
how close its traditionally conservative farm 
population was to armed revolt in the early 
nineteen thirties, when farm mortgages 
were being foreclosed in wholesale numbers, 
tenants were being dispossessed, and farm 
laborers were in soup lines. Harry Hopkins, 
Henry Wallace, and Harold Ickes arose as 
President Roosevelt’s three horsemen to 
drive back the forces of the depression. It 
has long since become commonplace to 
characterize the early years of Roosevelt’s 
administration as government by alphabeti- 
zation, an era when the rural sociologist 
played a role many times larger than his 
youthfulness would have predicted as possi- 
ble. Rural sociologists, under the leadership 
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of Kirkpatrick, Sanderson, Kolb, and Woof- 
ter in the early years of the depression, more 
than any other group of scientists, helped 
to bring order out of chaos as one relief 
agency after the other attempted to cure the 
ills of rural America. It was the rural so- 
ciologist who described clearly the forces 
responsible for the nationwide depression 
and who dissected the complex problem into 
its various components out of which were 
fashioned the specialized agencies which now 
administer to the production, economic, and 
social problems of the rural population. 
The Land Is Mine describes one of the 
specialized endeavors which the fact-finding 
of the rural sociologist helped to create, the 
Farmers Home Corporation authorized by 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 
1937, more popularly known as the Tenant 
Purchase program of the Farm Security 
Administration. (In keeping with the volatile 
nature of emergency agencies, the Farm 
Security Administration was reorganized 
and renamed the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion on August 14, 1946. In essence, however, 
the latter agency owes its origin to the 
patriarchal Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration created by Hopkins and Roose- 
velt, with the acquiescence of Congress, May 
12, 1933, and subsequently modified and suc- 
ceeded in part by its prodigious offspring, 
among them being the Rural Rehabilitation 
offices administered by state relief adminis- 
trators, State Rural Rehabilitation Cor- 
porations, Subsistence Homesteads, Land 
Use program, Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and the Resettlement Administration.) 
Paul Maris has written a detailed, chrono- 
logical account of the rise, development, and 
decline (the latter trend he does not specifi- 
cally discuss) of the Tenant Purchase pro- 
gram. He faithfully and laboriously cites 
evidence from congressional hearings that 
is intended to show the intent of Congress 
in a style that should delight the dusty soul 
of the most meticulous legislative reference 
clerk. There are chapters on the problems 
which gave rise to the Bankhead-Jones Act, 
the early years of its administration, the 
attempts to revise and scuttle the Act, and 
the organization created to carry out its 
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provisions. There are statistical tables to 
demonstrate the number of loans, the size 
of loans, their repayment. There are chap- 
ters ostensibly devoted to description of the 
borrower families, how supervision was 
accomplished without regimentation, and 
analysis of the basic values and rural phi- 
losophy which are the twin cornerstones of 
the program. 

The author, who was also administrator 
of the Tenant Purchase program from its 
inception to his recent retirement, states 
that the twelve-year history of his adminis- 
tration was as successful as it was because 
of the groundwork and tools developed by 
his ancestral predecessors, above mentioned. 
Some activities of his predecessors were 
avoided, such as the “difficult and hazardous 
undertaking to guide the group relations of 
people” which “many inside and outside of 
Congress (thought) to be inconsistent with 
the American tradition.” The basic factor 
which guided the program was the farm and 
home management philosophy and experi- 
ence of the rehabilitation supervisors who 
had worked with low-income farm families 
in earlier years. “These farm and home 
management techniques and practices be- 
came essentially the ‘tools of the trade’ for 
those who participated in administering the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act.” Not- 
withstanding his chapter titles, Maris does 
not describe how these tools functioned; 
neither does he do other than exhort the 
values and the philosophy of rural America 
upon which the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, in its early years, was founded and 
became one of the most influential federal 
agencies which low-income rural Americans 
have known. 

Every American interested in the people 
who live on its six million farms should 
have The Land Is Mine because, to date, 
it is the only satisfactory chronological ac- 
count of rural America in these critical 
years. Every young rural sociologist needs 
to read it over and over again before he 
launches into his career. Search as diligently 
as he may, however, he will find not one 
reference to the contribution of the rural 
sociologist in the Tenant Purchase program. 


Neither will he find even one use of the 
term sociology in a discussion which pur- 
ports to be concerned with “the family and 
the home which are the twin evangels of 
civilization.” This reviewer, for one, knows 
the hours of sweat and toil which his col- 
leagues contributed to the foundations of 
the Tenant Purchase program and his first 
reaction, to what appears to be an affront, 
was one of indignation. Upon further re- 
flection, however, he is forced to ask him- 
self the question: how much is the rural 
sociologist to blame for allowing himself 
to have been read out of the rural rehabilita- 
tion program—and this he was—because of 
his recent scientistic concern for the reduc- 
tion of the obvious and his departure from 
his former concern for the whence and 
whither of rural society? 

GEORGE W. HILL. 
Instituto Agrario Nacional, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 





Sociologie et Anthropologie. By Marcel 
Mauss with an Introduction to the Work 
of Marcel Mauss by C. Lévi-Strauss. 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1950. Pp. lii-389. 800 fr. 


Sociologie et Psychanalyse. By Roger Bas- 
tide. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1950. Pp. viii-291. 600 fr. 


These two books are part of a series on 
contemporary sociology directed by Georges 
Gurvitch of the Sorbonne.’ The volume by 
Mauss is a compilation of six of his less ac- 
cessible works. His theory of magic (“Es- 
quisee d’une Theorie Générale de la Magie,” 
published originally in l’ Annee Sociologique, 
1902-03) ties up magic with religion on the 
one hand and technology on the other. Magic 
as technique was for a long time the great 
capital out of which science itself developed. 
The essay on gift giving—the forms and 


*For those who may be interested, other 
titles in this series are here presented: La 
Memoire collective by Maurice Halbwachs; 
La vocation actvelle de la Sociologie by 
Georges Gurvitch; Essai sur la religion 
Bambara by Germaine Dieterlen (in press) ; 
and a second, revised edition of Sociologists 
of yesterday and today by Georges Davy. 
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functions of exchange—(“Essai dur le Don. 
Forme et Raison de l’Echange dans les So- 
ciétés Archaiques,” [Année Sociologique, 
2nd series, 1923-24) analyzes the psychologi- 
cal and sociological relationships involved 
in non-market exchange, including the na- 
ture of property. He believes modern in- 
dustrial and commercial law violates the 
principles of morale and he sees a return to 
a psychology of obligation on the part of 
communities, corporations, and industries. 
In the liberal professions, honor, disin- 
terested service, and corporative solidarity 
are still strong; we should thus humanize 
all the professional groups. This essay, 
which Lévi-Strauss considers Mauss’ great- 
est contribution, is essentially a contribu- 
tion to the sociology of solidarity and 
cooperation.” Mauss’ discussion of the inter- 
relations of psychology and_ sociology 
(“Rapports Réels et Pratiques de la Psy- 
chologie et de la Sociologie,” Journal de 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1924) 
rehashes the old controversy as to which has 
primacy. Is sociology essentially collective 
psychology and thus a branch of psychology; 
or is human psychology a phase of soci- 
ology? He points out that although sociology 
undoubtedly has a psychological aspect, it 
is independent of psychology in its morpho- 
logical, statistical, and historical phases. 
And although a good many psychological 
phenomena are social in origin, there is still 
enough left for an individual psychology. 
In the last twenty years (as of 1924) psy- 
chology has contributed to sociology the fol- 
lowing concepts: mental or nervous strength 
or weakness, psychoses, symbols, and in- 
stinct. Sociology has contributed to psy- 
chology the study of mythical and moral 
symbols as psychological facts, and of 
rhythms. Mauss urges psychology to study 
the whole man, and especially the psy- 
chology of expectation. A fourth study deals 
with the physical effects on the individual 
of the idea of death suggested by the group, 
based on Australian, New Zealand, and 
Polynesian data, in which he shows that in- 
dividuals can be made to die by collective 
suggestion (“Effet Physique chez |’Individu 
de l’Idée de Mort Suggérée par la Collecti- 
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vite,” Journal de Psychologie Normale, etc., 
1926). In “Une Categorie de l’Esprit Hu- 
main: la Notion de Personne, Celle de 
‘Moi’” (Journal of the Royal Anthropologi- 
cal Institute, 1938), Mauss traces the con- 
cepts of the person as a moral, as a 
Christian, and as a psychological fact, using 
data from Pueblo, Northwest American, 
Australian, Hindu, Chinese, Roman, Stoic, 
and Christian cultures. The last study deals 
with body techniques—swimming, sleeping, 
dancing, body care, etc.—as cultural phe- 
nomena (“Les Techniques du Corps,” Jour- 
nal de Psychologie, 1936). The most interest- 
ing about this book is, in my opinion, 
the way it foreshadows, as Lévi-Strauss 
points out in his Introduction, the “cult of 
culture” later elaborated by Ruth Bene- 
dict—and done to death by many of her 
followers. 

Roger Bastide, professor of sociology at 
the University of Sao Paulo in Brazil, be- 
lieves psychoanalysis and sociology have 
fundamental contributions to make to one 
another, recognizing that both change as 
new data come to light. Libido does not ex- 
plain social phenomena; the latter account 
for the forms and manifestations of the 
former. The psychoanalytic contribution to 
methodology lies in its rendering us aware 
of our biases, our limitations, our perceptual 
and conceptual distortions. Bastide shows 
wide acquaintance with North American 
literature. 

JESSIE BERNARD. 
The Pennsylvania State College. 





Sociology: An Introduction To The Study 
Of Social Relations. By Thomas Carson 
McCormick. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1950. Pp. xii + 570. $4.50. 
The aim of this introductory text is stated 

by the author in the preface as: “to limit the 

text to those topics which have some signifi- 
cance for the beginning student in giving 
them insight into themselves and the society 
in which they live.” (p.v.). While the field 
is delimited there is adequate coverage of 
all areas usually found in elementary books. 

The author’s language and style and the 
type of printing used should make for easy 
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reading and understanding by the unini- 
tiated. Unlike many introductory texts 
Professor McCormick weaves theoretical 
concepts into well-chosen illustrations and 
explains them in terse direct statements, 
without the usual play on words, common to 
many sociological writers. All topics dis- 
cussed are cast into a sound theoretical 
framework and enough “problems” are used 
to illustrate the principles involved, without 
giving the impression that sociology is con- 
cerned primarily with pathological condi- 
tions. 

The book contains twenty-six chapters 
divided into seven parts. Part I is com- 
posed of two chapters in which the socio- 
psychological factors that influence per- 
sonality are treated. Part II, deals with 
social organization in which four chapters 
are devoted to a discussion of pair relation- 
ships, interpersonal and intra-group rela- 
tions, and social organization and disorgani- 
zation. Part III is a discussion of social 
stratification. Three chapters are devoted 
to social classes, their origin, perpetuation, 
trends, and social mobility and class strug- 
gle. Part IV,is entitled “social segregation 
and deviation.” In this the author treats in 
detail bi-racial and crime problems. In Part 
V, attention is directed to cultures in dif- 
ferent societies, causes for variations in 
social relationships, cultural patterns and 
cultural areas, and the processes of cul- 
tural contact and assimiliation. In the dis- 
cussion of cultural areas, the author makes 
no reference to the excellent regional studies 
by Odum and his colleagues, nor is any 
reference made to Mangus’ study of rural 
regions. Part VI treats the major social in- 
stitutions. In this section the author treats 
neighborhoods and communities within the 
area of institutions although the discussion 
follows the conventional ecological approach. 
The author gives recognition to the many 
studies in the field of community and neigh- 
borhood organization which has been done 
by rural sociologists. In addition there is one 
chapter on marriage and the family, religion, 
education and communication, and two on 
causes, prevention, and the social conse- 
quences of war. Three chapters dealing with 


social change, social movements, and leader- 
ship comprise Part VII. A comprehensive 
set of study questions for the student and a 
selected list of readings are given at the 
end of each chapter. 

CLINTON L. FOLSE. 
University of Illinois. 





The Pre-Election Polls of 1948; Report to 
the Committee on Analysis of Pre- 
Election Polls and Forecasts (S.S.R.C. 
Bull. No. 60). By Frederick Mosteller, 
et al. New York: Social Research Coun- 
cil, 1949. Pp. xx +396. $2.50 (paper) $3.00 
(cloth) 


The failure of the nationally known pre- 
election polls to forecast the outcome of the 
1948 presidential election created wide- 
spread doubt in the public mind concerning 
the validity of the methods used, despite well 
publicized previous successes. These polls 
had been so generally accepted as “scien- 
tific” that there was reason to fear that the 
1948 experience might react unfavorably on 
all types of opinion and attitude studies and 
perhaps upon social science research gener- 
ally. There was indeed a time when it was 
difficult to distinguish in the public mind 
between social science investigations re- 
quiring interviews and public opinion poll- 
ing. Immediately after the 1948 election the 
Social Science Research Council therefore 
established a Committee on Analysis of 
Pre-election Polls and Forecasts, believing 
that in a situation of this kind “research 
men have an especial responsibility to in- 
quire into the practical applications which 
have been made of particular research tech- 
niques and to determine to what extent er- 
rors were attributable to defects in the 
techniques themselves, or in their applica- 
tion, or in the inferences drawn.” The Com- 
mittee released its report to the press at 
the end of December 1948 and thereby con- 
tributed materially to the public understand- 
ing of why the polls had failed to predict 
the elections and what might be expected of 
opinion studies conducted under the condi- 
tions under which the widely known polls 
operate. The Committee consisting of Social 
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Scientists, based its findings on a series of 
studies of various aspects of the polling 
operation, which were done within a period 
of five weeks by a specially recruited staff. 
These findings are made public in this vol- 
ume, along with a reprint of the committee 
report. 

The volume is valuable not only for the 
considerable light it sheds upon such prob- 
lems as that of securing information on 
opinions, the undecided voter, the eligibility 
to vote and turnout at an election, the possi- 
bility of a last minute swing in sentiment 
among the electorate, and the methods used 
by the polling organizations in collecting, 
evaluating and presenting their materials, 
including the difficulty under field conditions 
of adhering to a prescribed sampling pat- 
tern. The staff had the full cooperation of 
the polling organizations, which prepared 
special memoranda, made special analyses 
of their materials, and consulted with the 
committee in addition to making their files 
available. The report, which was done within 
five weeks, is of necessity incomplete and in 
some instances points out the inadequacy of 
the materials available to settle involved 
points arising out of the problems faced 
by the polls and has to content himself with 
an exposition of some theoretical considera- 
tions. 

Few social science activities face the con- 
ditions in which the polls operated, problems 
of collecting, analyzing and publishing their 
materials with limited budgets of time and 
funds and under the constant glare of pub- 
licity; of operating in fields where opinion 
is so evenly divided that the error band is 
especially wide; and then subjecting them- 
selves to the rigid tests of early public veri- 
fication. The report points out that their 
sampling methods generally were inade- 
quate, that the techniques of adjusting for 
these inadequacies were in themselves de- 
ficient, that because of pressure of time and 
funds shortcuts were adopted which laid 
the pollers open to serious difficulties and 
that the published results not only failed to 
stress the limitations of the results but in 
many cases made explicit or implicit claims 


for precision and coverage which were 
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simply not valid. At many points the analy- 
sis makes it quite clear that much more in- 
formation is needed before it is possible to 
determine how some of the apparent prob- 
lems might be met. This report should prove 
helpful in securing a balanced appraisal of 
the potentialities of sample surveys of all 
kinds, and perhaps social researchers who 
have gained from the public acceptance of 
opinion polling can also benefit from the 
necessity of re-examination of their methods 
and procedures which was made necessary 
by the 1948 experience. 

CONRAD TAEUBER. 
Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 





Rural Cuba. Lowry Nelson, Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1950. Pp. 
x+285. $3.50. 

In rural sociology books as significant and 
as well done as this one are few and far 
between. It should be read carefully by 
every one who aspires to or pretends to pro- 
fessional status in the field. Those among us 
who read purely for the cultural values in- 
volved will find it difficult to find any volume, 
on any subject, more meriting our attention. 
Those of us who read Widely so that our 
teaching may be of high quality have a 
special reason for devoting a few days or 
weeks to Nelson’s splendid volume. In it 
we find the wealth of analysis and illustra- 
tion pertaining to rural social structures and 
processes necessary to offset the hundreds 
of other relatively fruitless hours we must 
spend in the quest for materials of excel- 
lence. Finally, for those of us who are 
actively striving through research to extend 
the boundaries of knowledge and to bring 
additional refinement to the understanding 
of rural social relationships, Rural Cuba is 
a must. The careful observations, painstak- 
ing compilations and tabulations, pene- 
trating analyses, and masterly interpreta- 
tions found in this volume make it possible, 
if anything can, for the comparative method 
to contribute materially to the professional 
competence of every one of us. 

The book resulted from a year of observa- 
tion and study on the part of the author 
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while he was setving as rural sociologist 
for the United States Department of State. 
Under the technical direction of the Office 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture he 
spent from September 1945 to September 
1946 in Cuba making general background 
studies and surveys of rural life in that 
country. While in Cuba he not only travelled 
widely throughout the length and breadth 
of the island, observing the organization and 
functioning of rural society; but, under an 
arrangement with the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, he directed organized surveys of 
eleven selected areas chosen to represent the 
rural communities of the eleven principal 
type-of-farming areas in the country. In ad- 
dition the book itself gives ample evidence 
that months of intensive activity were de- 
voted to work on the population data and 
to careful investigations of the natural his- 
tory of man-land relations in Cuba. 

The author modestly refers to this volume 
as an “Introduction” to Cuban rural society. 
However, except for the phases of rural life 
which are most illusive and filled with 
nuances, such as the social processes and 
the socio-psychological aspects, subjects a 
foreigner does well to avoid unless he can 
stay long enough to master all the fine 
distinctions in the national language, Nelson 
has gone far toward giving us genuine 
sociology of rural life in Cuba. It does seem 
regrettable, however, that religion and the 
rural church were largely neglected in the 
analysis. 

The scope of the work is adequately indi- 
cated by the titles of the thirteen chapters 
into which the book is divided, titles which 
have the merit of being accurate labels for 
the materials included in the respective 
chapters. These are as follows: Rich Land- 
Poor People; The Cuban People; The Land, 
Climate, and Seasonal Rhythms; Locality 
Groups and the Settlement Pattern; Land 
Division, Measurement, and Registration; 
Systems of Farming; The Social Class Struc- 
ture; Social Stratification in Rural Cuba; 
The Cuban Family; The Level of Living; 
Education and the Schools; and The Rural 
Prospect. Two appendixes (a brief descrip- 
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tion of areas covered by the special surveys 
and a short description, by Alejandro Fer- 
nandez de Cueto, of the general social and 
economic conditions in the Cienfuegos- 
Trinidad survey area), a glossary, a bibliog- 
raphy, and indexes are also included. Ten 
charts add materially to the presentation; 
and the tables, 54 in number, are judiciously 
designed. 

Fortunately, rural sociologists are not 
the only persons who are interested in the 
type of volume we are reviewing. Such books 
are the most effective way of diffusing a 
knowledge of sociological methods and prin- 
ciples among other social scientists and 
among scholars working in the humanities. 
For every one of our colleagues in the col- 
leges and universities who read Nelson’s 
fine text on Rural Sociology, fifty or one 
hundred will have reason to consult Rural 
Cuba. Therefore, rural sociologists as a 
group should take pride in the fact that it 
is so well done and so well written. What 
a force toward lifting the level of American 
understanding it would be if books of this 
type could find their way into a substantial 
proportion of the women’s reading circles 
and, through them, into the homes of this 
country! T. LYNN SMITH. 
University of Florida. 





The College Nisei. By Robert W. O’Brien. 
Palo Alto, California: Pacific Books, 1949. 
Pp. vii + 165. $3.50. 

This small volume contains an account of 
the regional dispersion of the College Nisei 
and an analysis of the role played by the 
Japanese American Student Relocation 
Council in this dispersion. Students of mi- 
gration and minority relations will find much 
of what O’Brien writes of interest and 
value. The author sees the scope of the book 
as follows: “. . . to study the people in- 
volved, particularly the college-age and 
college-trained Nisei, to become acquainted 
with their backgrounds and that of their 
parents, to study their life in the camps, and 
to offer an estimate of their hopes for the 
future.” (p. 2) 

The descriptive portions of the book, 
couched in a context of crisis, are concerned 
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with the degree of assimilation of the 
Japanese’ prior to the evacuation order of 
April 1942, life at the relocation centers, 
placement in Colleges and finally, the 
uniqueness of the dispersion of a highly- 
trained minority group. An excellent picture 
of the reaction of the Japanese-Americans 
to the shock of war as well as the adjust- 
ment to life in the relocation centers is 
created by the author. Much of this material 
is quoted from Nisei writing in college 
newspapers, dailies of the West Coast, and 
personal documents and letters. These pro- 
vide some insight into the myriad of 
stresses, psychological reorientations, and 
heartbreaks created by the blanket evacua- 
tion order. These portions might well be re- 
quired reading for Americans. 

The author also presents statistics show- 
ing the regional distribution of students of 
Japanese ancestry at three crucial periods: 
period to the war (1941) during internment 
(1943), and following the war (1945-6). 
These data are portrayed graphically. This 
forms the basic body of data relative to 
migration. Among the results of this second 
generation dispersion, O’Brien lists the fol- 
lowing: (1) Dispersion made a break with 
Japanese customs and institutions, thereby 
speeding up the assimilation process; (2) 
the wide area of dispersion of the Nisei 
made for a more effective interracial educa- 
tion process both for the Nisei and white 
Americans and for other minority groups; 
(3) Community acceptance and sponsorship 
in advance of migration set a new pattern 
in race relations and reduced the possibilities 
of conflict for the college Nisei; and (4) 
Contacts of the college Nisei on an eco- 
nomically noncompetitive level may have 
pointed the way toward a partial solution of 
minority problems. (Chapter 7) 

J ALLAN BEEGLE. 
Michigan State College. 





Culture in Crisis. By Laura Thompson. 
New York: Harpers & Brothers, 1950. 
Pp. xix+221. $4.00. 

This book is an insight into various as- 
pects of Hopi culture which have been over- 
looked in more conventional studies. It as- 
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sumes that the reader is acquainted with 
the literature on this group. Culture in 
Crisis helps the student of social sciences in 
his desire to obtain a picture of Hopi culture 
as a whole. The chapter by Whorf on the 
coordination of language and culture gives 
us the linguistic approach to the study of 
culture in a manner which is readable to 
the non-linguist. Laura Thompson empha- 
sizes the fact that the Hopi, traditionally 
isolated both geographically and socially, 
are now facing a serious problem of ac- 
culturation. They will have to adjust to 
what the author called “crisis,” meaning 
social change in the United States, with or 
without our help, or face the possibility of 
becoming extinct. It is her premise that 
it is up to the United States government 
through the reorganization of the policies 
of the Indian Agency to devise ways and 
means to meet the crisis. 

This study is in part a statistical one and 
contains facts which would be pertinent to 
any revision of Agency policies. Signifi- 
cantly, the book is as much a study of the 
Agency and its effects upon the Hopi people 
as of the Hopi themselves. Successful re- 
organization can come only with elaborate 
understanding of existing and traditional 
Hopi social organization. This will involve 
thorough-going appreciation of such institu- 
tional categories as, for example, the com- 
plex Hopi kinship structure. It is here that 
Culture in Crisis is somewhat less than 
penetrating. 

The author leaves the reader with the 
impression that an understanding of the 
Hopi Crisis would make possible the under- 
standing of the present World Crisis. A 
complete understanding of one culture and 
how it functions should greatly help in 
understanding other cultures. 

Betty R. NETT. 
University of Oklahoma. 





Electricity in the Home and on the Farm. 
By Forrest B. Wright. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1950. Pp. xvi+380. 
$3.96. 

A very practical text‘in which all but the 
first chapter deals with electricity and its 
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uses on the farm and in the home. The first 
chapter gives a very brief history of the 
development in the use of electric power on 
the farm and in the home, with some space 
devoted to the economic benefits of elec- 
tricity. 

As the author states, the treatment is 
advanced in that it treats with the nature 
of electricity, the theory of magnetism, re- 
sistance, the behavior and control of electric 
current, etc. Well-illustrated descriptions of 
wiring systems, motors, circuits, conductors, 
and simple manual arts such as making ex- 
tension cords occupy most of the space of 
the book. 

Some recognition that electricity in the 
home and on the farm is a social asset and 
has had significant social results might have 
been given in this book. 

D. E. LINDSTROM. 
University of Illinois. 





BOOK NOTES 
Farmers’ Associations in Taiwan; A Re- 
port to the Joint Commission on Rural 

Reconstruction Economic Cooperation Ad- 

ministration Mission to China. By W. A. 

Anderson. Taipeh, Taiwan, China: 

(Washington: E C A Office), 1950. Pp. 

70 + 3 appendixes including 32 tables. 

(Mimeograph). Apply. 

The report deals with backgrounds and 
present status of farmers’ organizations, 
their development, operation problems, sup- 
port, equipment, membership problems, pro- 
grams, activities, and recommendations. 
There is much material that can be put to 
good use in the study of farmers’ organiza- 
tions generally. 


Quiroga, A Mexican Municipio (Smithson- 
ian Institute of Social Anthropology, Pub. 


No. 11). By Donald D. Brand assisted 

by José Corona Nienez. Washington; 

U. S. Gov’t Printing Office (Supt. of 

Does.), 1951. Pp. v + 242 + plates 35. 

$1.50 (paper). 

This is a detailed study of land settle- 
ment, settlements in the area of the study, 
land ownership, the people, names and 
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ethnic origins, government, economy, re- 
sources, occupations, trades, commerce, 
social life, education, and other character- 
istics of Quiroga. 


Snake Pit Attendant. By Jesse Walter 
Dees, Jr. (Ed). New York: Exhibition 
Press, 1950. Pp. 144. $2.50. 


This is an account of the on-goings in 
various mental hospitals, public and pri- 
vate, throughout the country edited from the 
diary of an attendant. It is a sordid series 
of testimonials, designed to awaken public 
interest in the problems of mental health 
eare. If this book gives a reliable cross- 
section of the insides of mental institutions, 
this country is still in “the Dark Ages.” For 
a long time there has been no doubt that 
sufferers from mental diseases have lacked 
care comparable to that given even the 
simpler physical ailments. However, it is 
doubtful that the general public knows that 
the “bughouse racket” is too often what its 
name implies, if Mr. Dees’ informant can 
be believed. 


The South in American History (Revised 
ed. 3rd printing). By William B. Hassel- 
tine. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947. 
Pp. viii + 691. $5.50. 


Although this book was first published 
fourteen years ago, it seems not to have 
been brought to the attention of readers of 
Rural Sociology, which is unfortunate. Be- 
sides its emphasis on Colonial settlements 
and policies, the cotton-tobacco economy, 
slavery, and the usual topics in southern 
history, it has an excellent chapter on “the 
Southern System,” “Southern Life” con- 
trasting city and country, and several chap- 
ters on southern social problems since 1900. 
While the book lacks much for detail, it is 
still a valuable source of information on the 
social and economic history of the South. 


American Rural Life. By David Edgar 
Lindstrom. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1948. Pp. xv + 385. $4.00. 


This: book was assigned to a reviewer on 


January 27, 1949, by previous acceptance, 
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very shortly after its publication. This re- 
view is still incomplete. 

The book is a more or less conventional 
rural sociology, being somewhat similar to 
earlier books by J. M. Gillette, Kolb and 
Brunner, and Dwight Sanderson. It is 
pitched rather heavily in the direction of 
“action sociology,” and it should tend to 
satisfy those who feel that too large a pro- 
portion of rural sociology is written pri- 
marily for rural sociologists themselves. 
There are 92 illustrations consisting to a 
large extent of photographs, and charts 
designed for photographic appeal. There 
are also 13 statistical tables. Rural Soci- 
ology must apologize for its failure to take 
note of this book much sooner while it was 
still new. 


National Urban League 40th Anniversary 
Year Book. B,; Guichard Parris, Editor. 
New York: National Urban League, 1951. 
Pp. 128. $1.00. 

This book contains a short review of forty 
years of service by the National Urban 
League. This is followed by seventeen short 
articles featuring different themes behind 
the League’s work. Also, there are sketches 
on the activities and accomplishments of 
various cities throughout the United States. 
The brochure is profusely enriched by 
photographs. Unfortunately, it was neces- 
sary for the publishers to accept advertis- 
ing ranging from chewing gum to heavy 
steel products in order to finance the publi- 
cation, a somewhat ominous note for pri- 
vately supported functions rather generally. 


Elemente of Sociology. By Don Martindale 
and Elio D. Monachesi. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. xi + 724. 
$5.00. 


This is a textbook intended for beginners 
in sociology, but it should be for more ad- 
vanced students. It carries us back twenty- 
five years or more when sociology was 
largely a rephrasing of biology, geology, 
ethnology, psychology, religion, and anthro- 
pology. It omits formal discussions of social 
ecology, urbanism, rural social life, and so- 
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cial psychology of group movements. It 
touches demography, scantily at times. The 
authors believe that most of what they 
have left out should be treated in either 
more specialized or more advanced books. 
This should have been applied also to parts 
II and III, and about three-fourths of Part 
IV. The conceptual approach is followed, 
and this is built largely around particular- 
ized theories and prominent personalities 
in sociological thought. The best parts of 
the book are Parts V, Analysis of Institu- 
tions and Social Structure, and VI, Social 
Dynamics. 


The Sculpture of Negro Africa. By Paul S. 
Wingert. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. ix + 95 + Plates 
118. $4.50. 


African art has come to the attention of 
the western world only recently. Even so, 
its influence upon art in general is more 
profound than is generally realized, while 
African sculpture (mostly wood) is char- 
acterized by certain common traits, e.g., the 
human figure, the animal figure, fetish sym- 
bols, etc. Every tribe has a distinctive style 
of its own. The African does not copy na- 
ture, but simplifies, distorts, or adapts 
whatever forms and traits he may regard 
as sociologically or otherwise significant. 
It does not pain him if ear lobes are higher 
than eye sockets, nor if one shoulder is 
inches lower than the other. General form, 
more than accuracy of detail, is his chief 
worry. Yet, his designs often stagger one’s 
imagination. This is a book which one can 
well afford to buy if at a financial sacrifice. 


SELECTED RURAL FICTION IN 1950 
Compiled by Caroline Sherman* 


Swiftwater. By Paul Annixter. New York: 
A. A. Wyn, Inc., 1950. Pp. 256. $2.50. 


Infused with thrilling descriptions of the 
Canadian North Woods, its animal life, and 


* This list was prepared under the aus- 
pices of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 


nomics and the Extension Service (U.S.- 


D.A.). It is issued annually. 
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dazzling or desolate winters. Permeated by 
the silent devotion of woodsman and woods- 
dedicated son, the last of the hunter-trap- 
per tradition. The boy succeeds beyond all 
hopes in getting a wildlife sanctuary estab- 
lished. 


Christmas Without Johnny. By Gladys 
Hasty Carroll. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1950. Pp. 230. $2.50. 


A misunderstood child, at home and at 
school. Psychological aspects are sound and 
the little tale is not too sentimental. As this 
Maine writer is well-known, especially to 
rural readers, both parents and teachers 
may wish to take note. 


Grant of Kingdom. By Harvey Fergusson. 
New York: William Morrow & Co., 1950. 
Pp. 311. $3.00. 


Panoramic view of the evolution of a 
romantic slice of New Mexico by a proved 
writer of the Southwest. Masterful strokes 
change this country from an unexplored 
reach with vast natural resources, owned 
by a Spanish don who never saw it, through 
ownership and occupation by a born pio- 
neer developer, and on to an intricate finan- 
cial proposition controlled by eastern capi- 
tal. The nature and ways of its people 
change with the circumstances. 


By Rachel Ann Fish. New 
1950. Pp. 376. 


The Newel Post. 
York: Coward-McCann, 
$3.50. 

In northern New York in the 1920’s and 
30’s this entrenched American family values 
country, landed possessions, family tradi- 
tions, and position in the community beyond 
the comprehension of the rootless girl who 
marries an eldest son and finds an endless 
series of hard lessons ahead. 


The Home Place. By Fred Gipson. New 
York: Harper & Brother, 1950. Pp. 248. 
$2.75. 

Conservation farming, in a Texas area 
being laid waste by soilmining, and a simple 
and appealing family life, are the themes. 
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A young father brings his motherless sons 
back to his old and vacated home to give 
them the open-country upbringing he be- 
lieves best. Conscientious rather than tal- 
ented writing, without the light touch that 
marked this author’s Hound Dog Man in 
last year’s list. 


By Eleanor Kelly. 
Co., 1950. 


Richard Walden’s Wife. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Pp. 391. $3.00. 


Story interest runs high in this novel of 
a privileged Maryland family transferred 
from a plantation on the Eastern Shore 
to Wisconsin’s pioneer land and melting 
pot, as the Civil War approaches. Evi- 
dences of true-to-records are many, inci- 
dents are unusual, characters are well real- 
ized and arresting, reactions to the utterly 
changed conditions are startingly varied. 


Hie to the Hunters. By Jesse Stuart. New 
York: Whittlesey House, 1950. Pp. 265. 
$3.00. 


Although not one of the author’s best, 
this lively narrative of the Kentucky moun- 
tains provides certain strikingly successful 
episodes. Hounds have their great moments 
as well as the hardy farming folk. 


Red Bone Woman. By Carlyle Tillery. New 
York: John Day Co., 1950: Pp. 314. $3.00. 


“Red Bones” is the local name given to 
an obscure segment of our population living 
in certain localities in the near Louisiana. 
They and the author are both new to fiction. 
This sympathetic but unsparing story of 
these baffling people shows them to be pecu- 
liarly akin to the earth and its ways, and it 
develops a strong appeal. 


Better a Dinner of Herbs. By Byron Her- 
bert Reece. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1950. Pp. 220. $3.00. 


Readers need patience to reach the core 
story. When stripped of its cocoon-like and 
trance-like wrappings it is a stark and 
poetic Greek tragedy, worked out apparent- 
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ly in a rather primitive area in the South- 
ern piedmont, but somewhat universal and 
timeless in effect. 


The Town. By Conrad Richter. New York: 


Alfred Knopf, Inc., 1950. Pp. 433. $3.50. 
Preferably this book is read only after 
The Trees and The Fields, listed in earlier 
years. It can stand alone, but scarcely as 
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rural fiction. The three volumes trace in 
mellow and perceptive fashion the 50-year 
development of a corner of Ohio, coinci- 
dental with the unfolding of a purposeful 
life of a girl and woman who is endowed 
with consistent determination and integ- 
rity. The diverse lives of her brothers and 
sisters and her children hold attention as 
well. 








NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Harold F. Kaufman 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Boston University. The Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology has initiated a 
program in criminology and correctional 
treatment of offenders. The program offers 
a general plan of study in criminology de- 
signed to be of value to those working in 
the fields of crime prevention, probation, 
probational parole, and correctional ad- 
ministration. The program is under the 
supervision of Albert Morris, Professor of 
Sociology and Chairman of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology. 


University of Chicago. Lloyd Warner of 
the Sociology Department has received a 
grant of $10,000 from the Hill Family 
Foundation of St. Paul. The Foundation 
awarded him for a study of social mobility 
in American business. In part, the study will 
be a check on an early investigation by Pro- 
fessors Taussig and Joslyn of Harvard 
University entitled “American Business 
Leaders” and published in 1932. “A class 
system which offers opportunity for every 
individual to move upward, is the motivat- 
ing force in the system of enterprise, the 
sociologist has emphasized. The study of 
business leaders will be one way to learn if 
opportunities for betterment are as general 
as they were in the past.” 


University of Connecticut. Leo A. Suslow 
has accepted a position as consultant to 
the Industrial Development Corporation in 
Puerto Rico for the year 1951-52. Walter C. 
McKain and Elmer D. Baldwin have finished 
the first of a series of Experiment Station 
Studies on Old Age and Retirement in Rural 
Connecticut. N. L. Whetten served as visit- 
ing professor in the Graduate School of Yale 
University during 1950-51, on a part-time 
basis. He taught a seminar on Rural Soci- 
ology in the fall semester and one on Com- 
parative Rural Societies in the spring. 
Professor Whetten’s presidential address 


delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Society, held at Yale 
University March 31 and April 1 was en- 
titled “Suburbanization as a Field for Socio- 
logical Research.” 


University of Kentucky. Howard W. Beers 
has been appointed Head of the Department 
of Sociology in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. He succeeds Irwin T. Sanders, who 
requested this change so that he might de- 
vote more time to research and to the Bu- 
reau of Community Service of which he is 
the director. Professor Beers also retains 
his headship of the Department of Rural 
Sociology in the College of Agriculture and 
Home Economics. Dr. Beers, during June, 
taught rural sociology in a short course for 
Extension workers at Colorado A. and M. 
College. 

Harry Best assumed a change of work 
status at the end of the first semester of 
1950-51 and is devoting his entire time to 
research. James S. Brown will teach at the 
University of Alabama during the second 
term of the summer session, offering courses 
in rural sociology and the community. Ralph 
Holloway of the State University of Iowa 
will join the staff in September and will be 
associated primarily with the Bureau of 
Community Service. Irwin Sanders will be 
working during August with forty foreign 
students who will be on the campus under 
the Foreign Students Orientation Program. 

Two graduate students in the Rural Soci- 
ology Department are spending an academic 
year in research abroad. J. Gilbert Hardee, 
recipient of a Fulbright award, is engaged in 
a study of social participation in the com- 
munity of Tatura in Victoria, Australia. 
James N. Young, granted a Paul Harris 
Fellowship by the Rotary International 
Foundation, is making an analysis of special 
interest organizations in three selected rural 
areas of New Zealand. 

A six-weeks Seminar in Intergroup Rela- 
tions sponsored by the Department of Soci- 
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ology and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews was held during the 
summer session. About 25 persons from 
seven Southern states were enrolled. The 
staff consisted of Gordon Lovejoy, of the 
NCCJ, Director; Roscoe Giffin of Berea Col- 
lege, Associate Director; and Jerome Lau- 
licht, Graduate assistant. 


University of Minnesota. Arnold Rose, As- 
sociate Professor of Sociology, has been 
granted a Fulbright scholarship and will 
spend the year 1951-52 in France on a re- 
search assignment. Douglas Marshall spent 
the summer session at the University of 
Wisconsin on a research appointment. F. 
Stuart Chapin has retired from the chair- 
manship of the department of Sociology 
effective September 1951. He will continue 
his teaching and research in the depart- 
ment. Neal Gross has resigned to accept 
an appointment at Harvard. 


Pennsylvania State College. The annual 
school for Town and Country Pastors was 
held June 19-22, in which Mark Rich was a 
consultant. The Home Economics Depart- 
ment also held a program for pastors’ wives 
at this time. Last interviews are being com- 
pleted in a state-wide sample of farm fami- 
lies on the study of Attitudes Toward and 
Experiences in Financial Management. This 
is in cooperation with Home Management 
Division. 


Utah State Agricultural College. Glen 
Taggert from the Technical Collaboration 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agriculture Rela- 
tions, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
taught courses on Social Implication of the 
Point Four Program and Rural Sociology in 
Latin America during the summer session. 
The Sociology staff has started a study on 
the impact of urbanization in Davis County. 
This study is being made from six different 
points of view representing various fields 
of special interest within the general field of 
rural sociology and social work. 


University of Washington. Norman S. 
Hayner has been granted a leave of absence 
to accept an appointment as a member of 


the Washington State Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles. Ruth Inglis, former As- 
sociate Professor in the Department of So- 
ciology, was visiting professor during the 
spring quarter. Joseph Klapper has resigned 
to accept a position with the State Depart- 
ment. 

George A. Lundberg received the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Outstanding Achieve- 
ment Award at the Centennial Celebration 
in April. The Department has concluded 
several government research contracts, 
chiefly involving S. C. Dodd and the Public 
Opinion Laboratory and Delbert C. Miller 
in industrial sociology. L. L. Thurstone of 
the University of Chicago is serving as con- 
sultant. Dr. Paul Neurath of Queens College 
taught here in the summer session. 


Winthrop College. The first Sociology 
Forum for high school seniors was held on 
May 8, 1951. Dr. Miriam Von Waters, Super- 
intendent of the State Reformatory for 
Women in Framingham, Massachusetts, was 
the featured speaker. Specialists from North 
and South Carolina discussed causes of de- 
linquency and crime. Small discussion groups 
were led by the students and formed the out- 
standing part of the session. 


Ohio State University. Leader Training by 
R. B. Tom and J. P. Schmidt in the 1951-52 
season features (1) program planning, (2) 
conducting meetings (3) managing discus- 
sion and (4) recreation for meetings. Forty 
counties applied by July 1. 

Wade Andrews began in May a five-year 
study of leadership as it functions in com- 
munity action through policy making and 
program development activities. Prestige of 
leaders and groups is studied. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

United States Department of Agriculture. 
Six hundred agricultural specialists from all 
parts of the United States are needed to 
represent this country abroad in technical 
cooperation programs, including the Point 
Four program, under present plans of ex- 
pansion, the U.S.D.A. announced June 1. 

The Department’s Office of Personnel is 
developing a national roster of professional 
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agriculturists to be used by the Department, 
and other Federal and public international 
organizations, in recruiting personnel for 
foreign assignments. Qualified specialists 
are urged to apply for these positions, and 
their employers are urged to cooperate in 
making their services available so that this 
peace-building work may proceed rapidly. 
Those who receive appointments will be con- 
tributing to an important phase of national 
foreign policy. 

As technical cooperation programs ex- 
pand, trained agriculturists will be called 
for in increasing numbers to serve in pro- 
fessional capacities in foreign posts, the 
Department said. Under present plans both 
the number of countries participating and 
the number of U. S. agriculturists serving in 
each will be increased. 

The program requires employees with pro- 
fessional academic training and _ several 
years of responsible professional experience 
in the field of agriculture. Applicants must 
be skilled in their professions, have leader- 
ship ability and maturity of judgment, and 
generally be capable of filling the role of 
agricultural statesmen as they represent the 
United States abroad. 

Areas into which agricultural specialists 
will be sent include Europe, Latin America, 
Africa, the Near East, and the Far East. 
Agricultural educational institutions, many 
of whom have already supplied research and 
extension leaders now abroad, will be urged 
to send additional members of their faculties 
and staffs on these assignments. 

Research and extension are the principal 
categories of work in agricultural aspects 
of technical cooperation. The greatest need 
is for individuals trained in research or ex- 
tension phases of soils, forestry, crops, ani- 
mal husbandry, pest and disease control, 
agricultural engineering, economics and 
marketing, and social sciences. 

Appointments are exempt from Civil 
Service examination. Rates for the seven 
classes of specialist positions range from 
$5,370 to $10,330 a year. Candidates pre- 
ferably should be from 30 to 60 years old. 
Applicants over 60 may be considered for 
some assignments. Travel expenses to for- 
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eign posts for the specialist and dependents 
will be paid by the Government. Employees 
also may receive quarters and living allow- 
ances, as well as the special Foreign Service 
health and leave benefits, and in some cases 
post differentials of from 10 to 25 per cent. 

Persons interested in the assignments, 
who are qualified as a result of professional 
academic training and several years of re- 
sponsible professional experience in the field 
of agriculture, are asked to write to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Office of Per- 
sonnel, Washington 25, D. C. 


LUTHER LEE BERNARD — 1881-1951 

With the passing of Luther Lee Bernard 
on January 23, 1951, American sociology lost 
one of its most colorful figures and a leading 
student of the founders of American scien- 
tific sociology. While Bernard never classi- 
fied himself as a rural sociologist, yet his 
emphasis upon the necessity for study in 
this field, long before it was a separate dis- 
cipline in the United States, led to its intro- 
duction and development. 

His Life 

Luther was born in Russell County, Ken- 
tucky, October 29, 1881. His youth was spent 
in Texas. Then he moved to Missouri where 
he entered college. He took his B.S. from 
Pierce City (Missouri) Baptist College in 
1900, his A.B. at the University of Missouri 
in 1907, and his Ph.D. at the University of 
Chicago in 1910. Thus he studied directly un- 
der some of the great names in the list of 
founding fathers of the society such as 
Ellwood, Small, Thomas, and Vincent. 

Bernard taught successively in a large 
number of colleges and institutions for 
exactly fifty years, a half century, from 1901 
to 1951. His first was in his alma mater, 
Pierce City Baptist College, where he was 
instructor in sciences from 1901-1903. His 
last was Pennsylvania State College where 
he went with his wife Jessie after his re- 
tirement as professor emeritus from Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri, in 
1947. He taught at Pennsylvania until 
within a few months of his death. In be- 
tween he led an active and varied career 
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with the following main locations and in- 
terests. 

He was Fellow in Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1907-1910. In 1910- 
11 he was teaching sociology at Western 
Reserve; from 1911 to 1914 he was at the 
University of Florida; from 1914-1917 he 
was teaching at the University of Missouri, 
and from 1917-1925 at the Unversity of 
Minnesota. At that time he became in- 
terested in Latin-American affairs and re- 
signed to become a Social Science Research 
Council Fellow for study in Argentina the 
year 1926-27. After this period, until his 
permanent settlement in 1929 at Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri, he 
taught successively in the regular or sum- 
mer terms at the University of Chicago, 
Cornell University, Tulane, and the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 

During this long and active career, he in- 
spired and taught some of the current lead- 
ing figures in American sociology, such as, 
for instance, Carl C. Taylor, Rupert B. 
Vance, and George Lundberg, past presi- 
dents of the American Society, and in the 
case of Taylor, past president of this rural 
society. (There may be others.) The present 
writer took his first course in sociology with 
Bernard at the University of Missouri in 
1916, and can testify that he was responsible 
for my change in life plans from the law to 
that more ornate, but less paid, profession 
of teaching and working in sociology. Later 
I was to have the delightful experience of 
going to Minnesota with Bernard as a gradu- 
ate student from 1923 to 1925 and taking a 
doctorate with him and John D. Black in 
the last of those years. 

Bernard was a voluminous and active 
writer both of mature and complete works 
which are in book form and in articles for 
reviews and journals. Since no one has ever 
compiled a bibliography, I will quote, with 
permission, an evaluation of the volume and 
significance of his papers from the person 
who knew him best, his wife Jessie, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology at Pennsylvania State 
College. There are others unlisted. 


In addition to those articles in the 
professional journals (AJS, Sf, ASR, 


SSR, ES, Social Science, Pub. Am. Soc. 
Soc., Mexican Journal of Sociology, 
etc.) there were articles in the early 
twenties written under a pseudonym 
for Nation and New Republic. Also, in 
recent years, many articles in Nosotros, 
Realidad, and other Latin American 
Journals. Not to mention contributions 
to many encyclopaedias. There were 
many in his own little journal, The 
American Sociologist. And a lot of his 
book reviews were articles in them- 
selves, especially his group reviews in 
some early issues of Social Forces. He 
also published some very important 
articles in The Monist, South Atlantic 
Quarterly, and similar journals. Some- 
times he was asked for articles for 
professional journals of nurses, and 
others. He read two papers at the re- 
cent International Congress on Philoso- 
phy in Argentina which will doubtless 
be published there (I sent proof down 
just before he died). When he was only 
a boy he had an article published in 
(I believe) The Iconoclast. One article 
originally published in North Ameri- 
can Review was republished in Read- 
er’s Digest. Since it will be an ex- 
tremely big job to work out the final 
bibliography, what do you say to simply 
pointing out the magnitude of it and 
include whatever of the above ma- 
terials seem pertinent? Among the 
articles that seem to have had most 
influence were the following: “Theory 
of Rural Attitudes,” AJS, ca. 1917, 
“Conditions of Social Progress,” AJS, 
ca. 1919; “Function of Generalization,” 
Monist, ca. 1922; “Theory of Inven- 
tion,” (Title?), AJS, early 20’s; “De- 
velopment of Method in Sociology,” 
Monist, early 20’s; “Limits of the Social 
Sciences and Their Determinants,” 
Jour. Philosophy, 20’s; “Classification 
of Environments,” AJS, 30’s; a series 
on method in Social Forces, 20’s; ar- 
ticles on critique of instinct, in Jour. 
of Psych (?) mid-20’s; “Neuro-Psychi 
Technique,” Psych. Rev., 1920’s. There 
were others of equal impact, but these 
occur to me at the moment. 


His books or major studies, as he lists 
them himself in Volume 24 of Who’s Who 
in America, are as follows: A few recent 
contributions are not listed. 

The Teaching of Sociology in the United 

States, 1909, AJS., Vol. 15. 
The Transition to an Objective Standard 
of Social Control, 1911, AJS, Vol. 16, 
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Instinct, 1924. 

Introduction to Social Psychology, 1926. 

The Development of Methods in Sociology, 
1928. 

Social Control, 1939. 

Introduction to Sociology, 1942. 

War and its Causes, 1944. 

Joint author: 

The Mind at Work, 1914; Introduction to 
Sociology, 1927; The Social Sciences, 
1927; Modern Scientific Knowledge, 
1929; Social Attitudes, 1931; Sociology 
and the Study of International Rela- 
tions, 1934; Origins of American So- 
ciology, 1943. 


Editor: 
Fields and Methods of Sociology, 1934 
Since then he has published another in 
Spanish on Forms of Social Integration, 
and others are in process of being published. 
From the same source, we may report 
upon his honors and positions of an extra- 
curricular nature as follows: 

Amherst Memorial Research Fellow, 
1921-22. 

Social Science Research Council Fellow 
for study of social sciences in Argen- 
tina, 1926-27. 

Mem. Am. Sociol. Soc. (pres. 1932). 

The Masaryk Sociol. Soc. (Czechoslo- 
vakia). 

Inst. Internat. de Soc. Assn. for Hist. 
Studies (Argentina). 

Phi Beta Kappa; Phi Kappa Phi; Alpha 
Pi Zeta (Chmn., nat. com. on orn. 
1924-26; Zeta Phi; Alpha Kappa Delta 
(nat. pres. 1937-45); Alpha Psi Delta. 

Contributor to professional and general 
periodicals in U.S., Argentina, China, 
France and Mexico. Gen. editor Am. 
Sociologist; asso. editor Social Forces; 
mem. editorial bd. Social Science. 


Tributes by Students 
As to tributes to him, the writer should 
like to give several and then his own. Jessie 
writes as follows: 
As you may know, he died of cancer, 


He was slightly ill for a year, seriously 
so for several months. He never gave 


in. The disease won a war of attrition, 
but he went down undefeated. As you 
know, he was not an escapist. Even at 
the end he was taking only as much 
drugs as is prescribed for a toothache 
and then only at my insistence that he 
do it for my sake. He was, to the end, 
a magnificent monument to courage, 
strength, implacable will. He went 
down with all flags flying. His refusal 
to take advantage of analgesics which 
to ordinary mortals seems foolish was 
the kind of heroic insanity that marks 
the great hero. He was a very great 
human being. Letters have come in 
from everywhere testifying to the af- 
fection with which many people re- 
garded him. 


Carl C. Taylor writes as follows: 


I don’t think there is any question 
that Bernard played a real part in the 
early days of the development of rural 
sociology. He didn’t know too much 
about rural life but was convinced that 
the field should be developed. It might 
even have been his suggestion that I 
take as a seminar project the outlining 
of a course in rural sociology. At least 
that’s what I did in the graduate semi- 
nar which he conducted and got four 
graduate credits for the outline I de- 
veloped. He taught the course in Rural 
Sociology at the University of Mis- 
souri, and I know that he and Sims who 
were personal friends, had some cor- 
respondence concerning the field. As 
you know, he wrote articles in the field 
thirty years ago. 


George Lundberg writes as follows: 


Bernard, in my opinion, contributed 
more than any other one man to the 
transition of sociology from a branch 
of moral philosophy to a science. His 
learning and his industry were prodi- 
gious. By all odds the leading sociolog- 
ical theorist of the present century. 
His great contribution was that he 
emphasized that there are no shortcuts 
in science but that sociology must pro- 
ceed in the same laborious manner by 
which the other sciences have advanced. 

As a teacher, he was superb and left 
a permanent impression upon his stu- 
dents, many of whom found their life 
work in developing a technology and 
carrying on the type of research which 
Bernard’s theories called for. 
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Items of personal interest are always 


good for sociology. Those who study folklore 
should have their own folklore. With Jessie 
Bernard’s permission I quote the following 


remarks: 


About money he was positively fabu- 
lous. It meant absolutely nothing to him 
except as a symbol. Penn State sent a 
note to Seth Russell asking why LLB 
had not cashed some $3,000 in salary 
checks. He had just misplaced them. 
When we moved here from St. Louis we 
located checks made out to him by the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences 
that he had never cashed. When I took 
over his business last fall I found 
literally hundreds of dollars worth of 
checks uncashed. There were hundreds 
of dollars in pockets of old clothes, en- 
velopes, etc. Whenever there was a 
sale, he stocked up—groceries, clothes, 
whatever. I gave away literally hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of clothes when 
he died. He did not like to spend money 
because every market transaction was 
a battle between buyer and seller and 
he hated to be exploited. When meat 
prices soared, he lived on eggs. All a 
matter of principle. 


His Sociology of Knowledge 

It is the accepted thing to say something 
nice about a man after he is dead. However, 
in Bernardian fashion, I feel that what 
one says to the living is more iniportant. I 
paid my tribute to Bernard upon his re- 
tirement from Washington University by 
dedicating my Family of Tomorrow Harp- 
er’s, 1949, to him and know from his letter 
that he appreciated it. In further analysis 
I shall deal briefly with Luther’s sociolog- 
ical slants—his real sociology of knowledge. 
Before I do that several things must pref- 
ace the remarks. 

First of all I have no use for the concep- 
tion “sociology of knowledge” or Wissen- 
soziologie as it is ordinarily used. As an ex- 
planation of current social conditions and 
their reflection in a given writer, it is but 
a new name for what has always been done 
by autobiographers. New names for old 
things are the bugaboo of sociology and a 
waste of time. Sociology of knowledge, inso- 
far as the concept is useful to me, tries to 
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summarize the basic approach hypotheses 
of a social scientist—his slants or concep- 
tions of methods for investigating and un- 
derstanding the social reality. That is what 
is interesting to me about Bernard. 

Second, since these are impressions of a 
former student based upon many years of 
personal contact, they do not have to be 
verified by documentation to the writings of 
the author. A man conveys messages and 
teaching by his personality—oftentimes 
more successfully than by his writings. 
Neither do these impressions of mine have 
to be true. Since they seem true to me, they 
are individual realities and do not have to 
be examined in the operational field. 

With this preliminary understanding, I 
think that I can credit Bernard with de- 
veloping, or at least implanting the seeds 
of five sociological ideals. He may have im- 
planted the seeds of the sixth. Of that I am 
not sure. These may be listed as follows: 
(1) He was against the constant teaching 
of and emphasis upon formal systems of 
sociology, particularly those of an antique 
character (existentialist sociology); (2) 
specious nominalistic meaningless empiri- 
cism; (3) he had no regard for the type of 
existentialism which emphasizes “sociology 
for sociologists’ sake alone”; (4) his works 
were against the oversimplification of soci- 
ology for mass sale of garbled and meaning- 
less ideas; (5) his life showed a disrespect 
for laziness or lack of conspicuous long- 
time applications at creativity; and (6) in 
general, he was against the consistent ap- 
plication of false logical ideas such as the 
confusion of precondition and necessary 
pre-existing situations with fundamental 
cause. Of these six, I am sure that the first 
five were fundamentals with Bernard. On 
the sixth I am fairly sure. 

Bernard as a student of Small’s and as a 
wide reader in his own right certainly knew 
the whole mass of German formalisms and 
other antique systems of sociology which 
have bedeviled American creative thought. 
When I was with Bernard at Chicago in 
1923, this type of thing was at a great 
height there, in that the Simmelized version 
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of the breed was taught as Biblical socio- 
logical revelation. Since that time it has 
repeatedly engulfed American sociology, 
the last two waves of which have come from 
the dogmatics of Pareto and Max Weber. 
Bernard was sceptical of these things. One 
of his creative works, Instinct, was an at- 
tack upon one of these systems—the in- 
stinct hypothesis with all its classifications. 
To Bernard such classifications were things 
to be known by the ordinary literate sociolo- 
gist but not to be taken to the seriousness of 
teaching, polishing and reaffirmation. Ber- 
nard was also in wide contact with specious 
empiricism—the Baconian system of col- 
lecting facts with the denial of the validity 
of the process of intellectual pre-examina- 
tion as in the Aristotelian example. He 
never fell for that and always thought of 
good theory and good fact as being related 
like mother and child. One did not exist 
without the other. 
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To Bernard, sociology was a living thing, 
and belonged to a culture and not to peda- 
gogues. Bernard never lowered himself to 
oversimplify sociological ideas. Neverthe- 
less he always wrote as if sociology belonged 
in a creative way to people, and should 
help to foment social change. In doing this 
Bernard stood on the firing line for fifty 
years, and consistently until within a few 
months of his death he sought to create. 

Any attempt to analyze the proper soci- 
ology of knowledge of Bernard must credit 
him with at least five of these approaches. I 
have always considered these five ideas as 
fundamentally valid. As a result I close this 
second tribute of mine to a former teacher, 
with the observation that he was on the 
right track and he built on permanent 
foundations. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. 
Harvard University. 
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